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Here’s the Greatest BILLFOLD BARGAIN in all America 
Your KIWANIS Emblem and Name Engraved 





in 23K. Gold —Absolutely FREE 


Special to KIWANIS Only 


. t 
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y YOUR KIWANIS 
© EMBLEM HERE 


YOUR INITIALS 
HERE 


FREE! 








This beautiful three-color lifetime Iden- 
tifleation Plate carries your full name, 
address and social security or draft 
number exactly the way you want it, 


Soike— Ree 





Al FRE If you order at once we 
so send you this beautiful 
Identification Key Tag and Gily Chain to 
matel hand engraved witt your name ad 


dress, city and state Will last a lifetime 


Kiwanis! Here, without a doubt, is pos- 
itively the greatest Billfold and Pass Case 
Bargain that you'll be likely to see for a 
good many years to come. Through a 
fortunate purchase we have a limited 
quantity of fine leathers such as Calfskin, 
Morocco, Steerhide, etc., available. For a 
high quality leather Billfold of this type 
beautifully engraved in gold with your 
KIWANIS Emblem or Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine or Air Corps Insignia and Name, you 
would expect to pay up to $4.50 and con- 
sider it a marvelous buy. If you take 
advantage of this sensational introductory 
offer, you can get this superb genuine 
Wallet and Pass Case for only $1.98, and 
we will send you absolutely free a special- 
ly designed three color Emergency Ident- 
ification Plate, which carries your Social 
Security Number, your Name and Address 
or your Army Draft Number. This fine 
grain leather Billfold must actually be 
seen to be fully appreciated. Besides the 
spacious compartment at the back which 
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Rush This Coupon For This Once-In-A-Lifetime Bargain! 
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1 ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART, I 
. . . 
! Dept. 204 A, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois ! 
I Gentlemen: T enclose $1.98, Please send me a Genuine Leather Billfold with my name and KIWANIS Emblem en- I 
] graved in 23k gold. Include, absolutely free, a lifetime Identification Plate carrying my full Name and Social Security | 
l Number, or Draft Number. Also include FREE an Identification Key Tag and Gilt Chain to match, all hand-en- q 
graved with my Name, Address, City and State. 

1 i 
J] My Full Name I 
(Please print clearly) 

I I 

Address 
" ldre : 
| City State ' 
i t 
| Social Security Number Army Draft Number. . ; I 
Please ship the above C.O.D. for $1.98 plus a few pennies postage and C.0O.D. charges I 
aot 
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A Your Name Engraved Here 





Genuine 
Highest 
Quality Select 
GRAIN LEATHER 
DeLuxe VALUE 


§ Your KIWANIS Emblem, NAME, 
ADDRESS, and Social Security Number 
Engraved in GOLD — 


Absolutely FREE! 


can be used for currency, checks, papers, 
ete., it has four pockets each protected 
by celluloid to prevent the soiling of your 
valuable membership and credit cards. 

When closed, this handsome Billfold 
has the soft velvety feel you find only in 
quality leathers. Your Kiwanis Emblem 
or Army, Navy, Marine or Air Corps In- 
signia and name are beautifully embossed 
in 23 karat gold on the face of the Bill- 
fold. Due to difficulty in obtaining choice 
leather because of war conditions, the 
supply of these Billfolds is limited. Re- 
member if you send your order promptly, 
we will include absolutely FREE, a beau- 
tiful identification Key Tag and Gilt 
Chain to match, all hand engraved with 
your Name, Address, City and State. If 
after receiving your Billfold and Free 
Gift, you don’t positively agree that this 
is the most outstanding bargain you have 
ever come across, return them to us and 
your money will be cheerfully refunded 
in full. Send your order today, without 
fail so you won’t be disappointed. 




















FREE! ** Adventures in Conversation” 
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Make Your Conversation 


BRING POISE, CHARM AND POPULARITY 
... THIS NEW, QUICK, EASY WAY! 


|Jow we modern Americans do hate to 
be bored! We are indeed a restless 
race. We crave excitement .. . entertain- 
ment... thrills! One night we are off to 
the movies. The next night we play bridge. 
Over the week-end we take a trip in the car. 
Even when we do spend an evening at 
home, we must turn on the radio. Anything, 
you see, to escape from boredom! 

But already a very significant change is 
taking place. Some say that the repeal of 
prohibition has been a factor, others that 
the new trend is simply a natural reaction. 
Be that as it may, here is the story: 

All over America thinking people are be- 
ginning to weary of the mad rush... the 
incessant high speed ... the endless round 
of bright lights, the feverish quest for diver- 
sion. Too many movies, too much bridge... 
too much running around . .. what, they 
ask, can be more boresome than that? 


INTERESTING CONVERSATION 
. « - SHE SECRET 


The result is that more and more intel- 
ligent Americans are beginning to relax. 
They are finding a new happiness. They are 
turning to the finer things of life. And that 
is leading to an ever widening desire for 
conversation. 

True, not one man or woman in a thou- 
sand knows how to talk. But that's simply 
all the more reason why the interesting talk- 
er is so welcome in this new world of ours. 
He brings magic with him. Glamour! Ro- 
mance! Thrills! No more silly gossip about 


no more stupid remarks 
about the weather . . . no more tedious 
complaints about poor health. Instead, 
bright, sparkling words that stir the blood 
and quicken the imagination! 

You know, through your own observation 
that good talkers always win attention. They 
command respect! They quickly become not 
only popular, but often very influential. All 
of which directly helps them to win the 
good things of life—while others are still 
vainly wishing for them! 

Resolve now that you too will win. De- 
cide now—this very day!—that you will 
take the first step toward success by find- 
ing out how to become a good conversa- 
tionist. 


JUST A FEW SIMPLE RULES 


Conversation has certain fundamental 
rules and principles — just like any other 
art. The good talkers whom you envy know 
these rules and apply them wherever they 
converse. That's all there is to it! Learn 
the rules and you, too, can make your con- 
versation brighter, more entertaining and 
impressive. You'll be amazed how many ob- 
stacles fall away — how much sooner ad- 
vancement comes and your income rises . 
as you learn the magic power of words. 


THE FAMOUS ETHEL COTTON 
CONVERSATION COURSE 
Several years ago a woman famous in 
adult education had a revolutionary idea. 
Impressed by the fact that thousands of 
men and women were needlessly retarding 


the neighbors... 


Just mail 


COUPON 





their progress through lack of good conver- 
sational ability, she decided to help them. 

The result was the famous Ethel Cotton 
Conversation Course, the astoundingly sim- 
ple plan through which thousands have dis- 
covered powers of conversation they never 
dreamed they possessed. Indeed, many 
have written that their very lives have been 
transformed—they've opened the gates to 
new and fuller lives, rich with opportunity 
and golden promise. 

The woman's name is Ethel Cotton. You 
probably have heard her over stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Formerly, only those living in such cities as 
New York or San Francisco could enjoy the bene- 
fits of Miss Cotton's now nationally famous Con- 
versation Course. Today, the full Course, consisf- 
ing of twelve thrilling Lessons and twelve personal 
"Studio Talks'' from Miss Cotton, is available by 
mail. Those who have already taken the Conversa- 
tion Course agree that there is absolutely nothing 
like it. They tell us that it is not only intensely 
practical, but also exciting and inspiring. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


You, too, can take the step that may mean the 
turning point in your life. Determine now to 
understand the art of Conversation! 

Just send for our new book ‘'Adventures in Con- 
versation." It's free! 

This fascinating book is filled with dramatic, 
helpful information about the art of Conversation. 
It is profusely illustrated and written in a 
straightforward, gripping style that will hold your 
enthusiastic interest. 

Yes, this book is FREE! Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. Don't delay another second. Take 
the step TODAY that may mean so much to you. 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept. 9183 
1315 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, U.S.A. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept. 9183 
1315 Micnigan Boulevard 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
Please send me a free copy of your new book 
“‘Adventures in Conversation.’’ 
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A badge of identification is worn by people 
engaged in vital war occupations. 


The right to wear it is proof of their loy- 
alty, trustworthiness, and allegiance to their 
country. 


The implements of war are being produced. 
Vital areas are being guarded. 


Good intentions are not enough. The badge 
must be displayed so as to identify those 
who participate. 
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Right now it 1s important that everyone 
establish his identity 





The Kiwanis emblem identifies Kiwanians. 
The right to wear it is proof of citizenship, 


leadership and community service. 


Kiwanians are. building citizenship. Kiwan- 
ians are guarding constitutional rights. Ki- 
wanians are giving community service. 


When rendering Kiwanis service display the 
Kiwanis Emblem. 


You will be recognized by your Kiwanis 
button. 


WEAR YOUR KIWANIS BUTTON ALWAYS 


You can be proud of what it stands for 
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Donald B. Rice 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 1943-1944 


ce 

I SHALL SERVE YOU to the best of my ability. I am conscious of the challenge of the 
times. I know that without your cooperation and your continued enthusiasm for the Kiwanis 
program little can be done by a president or your International officers. And so I ask each one 
of you to assume with me for this year the sharing of the responsibility of leadership which we 


now face.’-—From his address to the Summer Wartime Council June 24, 1943. 
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COMING— 
A 


BETTER WORLD 


By Paul G. Hoffman 


PRESIDENT, THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION; 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


T is perfectly obvious that winning the war should have 
complete priority, that nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with the attainment of that objective. It 

comes first and if other things have to give way, they must 
give way. At the same time we somehow or other have 
to find time to start preparing now for the problems that 
will be upon us when hostilities cease. If we fail now, we 
may face real hazards. . 

This post-war world that we are facing as it develops 
may be a world that you and I won’t like. We very fer- 
vently hope it will be a world in which there will be better 
and a much higher civilization. It certainly is going to be 
a very different world than it has been in the past. We 
are not going to go back to the pre-war world, so I think 
all our consideration of the post-war world should be against 
that background. I think particularly among some of us 
older business men, there is a certain nostaglia for the good 
old days. They are never going to be with us again. 

Problems that confront us when peace comes are numerous 
and very complex. On the international front you have ques- 
tions of trade agreements. You have this great question of 
international policing. You have the need of much discussion 
of international fiscal policy. So far as the domestic scene is 
concerned there are any number of policies that must hawe the 
spotlight put on them in view of the new conditions that 
we will have to face at that time. But I happen to believe 
that if we are going to have that better world and if all 
our dreams aren’t to be shattered, there is one job we must 
get done right here at home. 
We must attain a high level 
of employment and_ produc- 
tion within just as short a 
space of time as possible after 
peace comes. That level is a 
rather fantastic level if you 
measure it against our think- 
ing of even three years ago. 

It is perfectly clear that if 


Complete freedom of enterprise needed to bring 
about conditions after the war that will insure 
employment for all and provide goods which will 


be in very heavy demand, declares guest at Council. 
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you have too much unemployment for too long, you have a 
direct invitation to dictatorship. It was too much unemploy- 
ment for too long that created situations in both Italy and 
Germany that led to a willingness on the part of those people 


to accept dictatorship. 

There is a further point to which sufficient attention has 
not yet been given, that is, if you have too much govern- 
ment employment for too long, you arrive at almost exactly 
Either too 


much unemployment for too long or too much government 


the same place by a somewhat different route. 


,employment for too long — creates pressures that result in 


supplanting a free society with a regime of regimentation. 
You may call it National Socialism, you may call it Fas- 
cism, you may call it Communism; but it is the pressures 
that come out of government employment on too large a 
scale that bring it about. 

If we have a situation built of pressures, then our free- 
doms are in jeopardy, and they are in jeopardy if we have 
too much unemployment and if we have too much govern- 
ment employment. Out of 
course, comes too much deficit. We can’t go on forever on 
a plan of deficit financing. I have read a great deal about 
the school of thought which makes a clear point that there 
is distinction between public debt and private debt. They 
are drastically different, but debt is debt, and if you keep 
on operating on a deficit, sooner or later you will have to 


government employment, of 


repudiate, and when you repudiate you have revolution, 
either bloodless or bloody. That is inevitable. So we can’t 
go on employing ten, fifteen 
million people on government 
payrolls, keep on operating 
with a ten, fifteen billion dol- 
lar deficit without putting all 
our freedoms in jeopardy. 
Just as we can’t go on, in my 
opinion, with five, ten, fifteen 
million people unemployed. 


I believe that too much 





government employment over too long 
a period would bring about a change 
from a free to regimented society by 
evolution. In one case, through some 
single shock we would see a change; in 
the other situation our freedoms would 
be chipped away and sooner or later we 
would lose one freedom this year and 
another the next and soon we would 
find that our entire economy was under 
control, 

All this is back of the necessity for 
attaining high levels of production and 
employment and attaining them quickly 
after the war ends. 

Now I have deliberately used the ex- 
high level employment and 
high level production rather than full 
employment and full production, because 
| think there are implications of the 
phrase full employment and full pro- 
duction that are rather hazardous. 


pression 


In a free society, you can’t have either 
full employment or full production. You 
can approach either but you can’t at- 
tain either, for the only place where 
every man has a job at all times is in 
Hitler’s Germany, or perhaps Russia, or 
perhaps Italy, and America 
doesn’t want that kind of job. The only 
place that has full production is where 
the state tells every manufacturer how 
much and what to build, but you can’t 
envisage a free economy in which you 


perhaps 


have for sustained periods either full 
employment in a precise meaning of 
that term or full production. Both are, 
I think, just not to be attained within 
the fabric of freedom, but we can attain 
high level production and high level 
employment and through insurance, pub- 
lic and private, we can guard against 
the hazards that are natural to a free 
society, that is, temporary unemploy- 
ment: and, of course, we can through 
our manufacturing processes bring our- 
selves up to a very high level of pro- 
duction, 

When our committee first started its 
activities, we put the emphasis on em- 
ployment. We said that one big job is 
to have jobs ready when the boys come 
home and we have to transfer from war 
work to peacetime. That still is our 
first objective, and vet we felt it is 
rather important that we put the em- 
phasis on high level production. Why? 
Because if your goal is employment only, 
employment per se, and have the public 
get in mind the fact that if we have 
high level employment all our problems 
are solved, we might start down some 
dangerous alleys. For example, already 
we see a proposal from one of the labor 


leaders of the country that immediately 





with the cessation of hostilities, we go 
to a thirty-hour week, that that will 


solve our employment problems. It 
might temporarily, but along with the 
solving of the employment problem 
would be the deterioration in our stand- 
ard of living, because there isn’t any 
substitute for work and we have not 
advanced far enough technologically so 
that we can have a high standard of 
living and a_ thirty-hour week. So 
we must have high level production. 
Another very dangerous blind alley is 
that of turning our backs on technologi- 
cal advancements which are accruing at 
a very rapid rate. 





THE COMMITTEE’S OBJECTIVES 

The Committee for Economic 
Development is an independent pri- 
vate, non-profit corporation financed 
entirely by contributions from in- 
dividual businesses. Organized to 
assist commerce and industry in 
preparing to make their full contri- 
bution to stabilization and prosperity 
through high levels of employment 
and productivity when peace comes. 





l‘ortunately for us, just this year there 
was completed by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research a study of em- 
ployment in a very substantial number 
of industries from 1899 to 1939. That 
study this 
That those which have re- 
duced to the greatest extent the labor 
content per unit were those which had 
the greatest increase in over-all employ- 
ment. Those industries where through 


brought forth conclusion. 


industries 


restrictive practices on both business 
and labor there had been the sharpest 
increase in cost per unit were those in- 
dustries which showed the sharpest de- 
cline in over-all employment. Therefore, 
if we are going to solve this problem 
of the right kind of employment, we 
must proceed as rapidly as_ possible 
when this war ends, even though it 
involves some temporary difficulties, to 
take advantage of every technological 
development that will save labor cost, 
because it is only when you put machine 
power behind manpower that you begin 
to get the result of better goods for less 
money and begin to have the opportu- 
nity for achieving something other than 
a subsistence level. 

How can we achieve a more favorable 
economic climate in the United States 
than we have had for many years past? 
It is good strategy first to get our own 
house in order. If we have monopolistic 
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practices, let’s get rid of them ourselves 
because they interfere with employment. 
But the government’s our business. We 
think that every government policy that 
has important bearing on production 
and employment should be examined 
and changed if necessary. 

We have gradually developed a sys- 
tem of taxation which puts the principal 
burden on the risk taker. The people 
who could move with their money to 
create jobs should be encouraged, not 
discouraged. We have got to find a way 
in expressing it in taxation. Similarly, 
we have got to take a look at these 
problems of small business. When you 
look the facts in the face, small business 
has had a very difficult time getting 
born and staying alive for the last twen- 
ty to twenty-five years. It has always 
been tough, but it has been too tough, 
and believe me, there is nothing more 
important than to see that the atmos- 
phere in America is one in which small 
business can be born and small business 
can grow to big business. Small busi- 
ness cannot grow to big business unless 
there is some change in the present 
laws. 

And then there is this whole set of 
problems developing out of the war it- 
self. Do you realize on this one ques- 
tion of contract termination when the 
war ends, the answer to that will be the 
pattern of the economy for the next 
twenty-five years? If we don’t have 
the right answer what to do with our 
defense plants, what to do with our sur- 
plus supplies for the army, there is 
nothing you and I can do that will pre- 
vent the greatest hazard in the world to 
our free society in this country. 

What we have done is this. We have 
organized a research division with these 
elements in it. A research committee of 
business men, an advisory board of econ- 
omists, and a staff headed by economists 
to study these problems. The business 
men have the right to say as to what 
policies are to be studied. For example, 
the business men have decided incentive 
taxation must be studied. That study 
will be undertaken by the staff of econo- 
mists. When they get through their 
studies, it is then sent to the advisory 
board. It is read. It is sent to a com- 
mittee from the business men. It is 
read. If the advisory board says this 
report should be published, it is pub- 
lished. If the business men don’t like 
it, they say so. One of the greatest mis- 
takes business has made is not to take 
advantage of all the brains that can be 
brought to bear on the problems. The 
problem has been the professors and 
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business men have been separated. Now 
we get them together. To get to the 
solving of these national problems, you 
have got to have a working together of 
all interests affected. There is no rea- 
son in the world why your government 
and mine and other Americans should- 
n’t be a magnificent influence working 
toward and for a dynamic economy, 
is there? Should we be satisfied with 
a government that merely is institu- 
tional? The government should make 
its contribution. They are in sole con- 
trol of monetary policy, they are in sole 
control of fiscal policy; and you can’t 
operate in the business area if you have 
hostile policies on the part of the gov- 
ernment. Therefore, our concept must 
be different. We must think of the gov- 
ernment as a partner that has a con- 
structive job to do and should be a con- 
structive influence if we ever are going 
to reach this high level of employment 
and production that is absolutely essen- 
tial to the saving of our freedoms and 
our liberties. 

What are the chances of it all? What 
are the chances of attaining and going 
from $70,000,000,000.00 to $140,000,- 
000,000.00 gross output of goods and 
services? What are the chances of 40% 
increase over 1940 level of production? 
I think it is the studied judgment of 
the men comprising our Committee that 
that goal is attainable. We think that 
if we can get the right climate and can 
get enough individual business men to 
make bold plans on which you can base 
bold action and if those plans 
intelligently made and made now, that 


are 


we have got a very good chance of at- 
taining this new production level and 
new employment level. Why? Because 
whether this war ends, if it goes in the 
balance this year, there will be $100,- 
000,000,000.00 of savings in America. 
We will have the money. I don’t need 
to tell you there will be in the hearts 
of people a pent up demand for goods, 
and if we can get the goods to them 
fast enough and in enough volume, then 
we will attain our output goal because 
when you start at the manufacturing 
level, you go through the distributing 
trades and get down to little business. 
The whole thing fans out and carries 
along if it starts at the right level of 
manufacturing output of goods. If we 
could get enough energy, enough people 
to start in planning boldly, then it isn’t 
too much to hope within two years this 
very high level can be obtained. 

But I want to make this clear. It 
just isn’t my job nor your job. 


It is the job of all the enterprisers 
of America. That’s why I was so glad 
to come and tell this story to you, be- 
cause we are working at the community 
level. Your work is at the community 
level. You can be of tremendous help to 
that local committee when it is set up, 
if Kiwanians will get interested 
give stimulation and energizing influ- 
ence to this local 
kuk has to solve the problems of Keo- 
kuk and Des Moines the problems of 
Des Moines. It is a great task; it has 
got to be. 

In this war there is only one group 
of heroes. The only heroes are the boys 


and 


activity, because Keo- 


taking a chance. Those boys have got a 
right to come home to the kind of bet- 
ter America—not an the 





America of 





’20’s or ’30’s—but a better America than 
we have known, and every one of us has 
this obligation to do the very most we 
can to see that that is brought about, 
because the most we can do, any one of 
The 
thing we want for them when they 
come home is security, but that in it- 
self is not enough. The perfect security 


us, is the very least we can do. 


is in the penitentiary. Economic se- 
curity is important—I don’t mean to 
decry it, but it is not enough, because 
the only security that is worth having 
is the security that comes from oppor- 
tunity, and what we want is an Amer- 
ica chuck-full of opportunity for these 
boys when they come back, and I know 
every one of us will do the very best 
we can do to bring it about. 








Informal pose of 
President McAlister 


HE theme of this Council is 

“Maintaining the Attack.” Very 

briefly I may sum up our posi- 
tion at present by saying that we have 
attained an all time high so far as 
membership is concerned; we have 
never had a more substantial surplus 
than at the present time; and almost 
everywhere, not only membership, in- 
come and liquid assets but attendance, 
enthusiasm, enterprise, determination 
and activity are at high tide. 

At the beginning of the present ad- 
ministration your Board, realizing that 
we were entering upon a period of un- 
precedented storm and stress, set itself 
to the task of streamlining our organi- 
zation structure so that each part would 
be synchronized with all of the others 
and each and all be thus equipped to 
work together smoothly and effectively. 

We began by applying our slogan, 
“Victory —by United Effort —by In- 
dividual Service,” to ourselves. Each 
member of the Board accepted personal 
responsibility for some particular phase 
of our work. 

In order that we might keep our- 
selves in close contact with develop- 
ments in both Washington and Ottawa, 
meshing in with them at such times and 
in such manner as from time to time 
we considered desirable and practicable, 
a Capital City Committee ap- 
pointed, comprised of leading members 


was 


of the respective Kiwanis clubs in these 
30th committees have dis- 
their with 


two cities. 
charged responsibilities 


and distinction. 


discrimination 
You are familiar with the fact that 
we were awarded the first citation 
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Maintaining the Attac 


By Fred G. McAlister 


INTERNATIONAL 


given to any such organization by the 
War Production Board of the United 
States in acknowledgement of meritori- 
ous services rendered in behalf of the 
national salvage program. We also 
have on file letters expressing appreci- 
ation of the contribution we have made 
in promoting the war effort from such 
governmental authorities as W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada, William S. Knudsen, Director 
General of the Office of Production 
Management, Donald M. _ Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production 
Board, Leon Henderson, Director 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
Jonathan Daniels, Director in Charge 
of Civilian Mobilization of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, Lessing J. Rosen- 
_wald, Director, Conservation Division 
of the War Production Board, Wayne 
H. Darrow, Director of Information, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Claude R. Wickard, Secretary 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Our active participation in these na- 
tional wartime programs demonstrates 
our determination, in accordance with 
the fourth Object of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, “to develop by precept and 
example a more intelligent, aggressive 


as 


and serviceable citizenship.” 

The Outline of Over-All Wartime 
Planning had four basic ideas as com- 
ponent features. They reflected the 
urgent need for production, transporta- 
tion, annihilation and rehabilitation. 

In the field of production our Inter- 
national Committee on Agriculture has 
given outstanding leadership under the 
slogan “Agriculture, a Home-front 
Necessity for Victory on the Fighting 
Front.” You are familiar with the 
Farm Mobilization Day project, the 
Victory Farm Awards, the Victory 


Garden activities sponsored by this 


President in address to the 
Summer Wartime Council gives 
inspiring account of work in 
activities. 


year of unusual 


PRESIDENT 


committee and the splendid agricultural 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. You 
are familiar also with our outstanding 
salvage program. Kiwanis clubs have 
contributed to the production phase of 
our effort also by promoting the sale 
of over one hundred million dollars 
worth of bonds, stamps, and 
certificates. 

In the transportation sphere you will 
recall the publication of the eight page 
booklet entitled “Victory Rides on 
Wheels” and also a special issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine devoted almost ex- 
clusively to this vital aspect of the war 
program. Having thus proclaimed the 
urgent need for conservation of trans- 
portation facilities, we naturally had 
no other alternative than to practice 
what we in common with others had 
been preaching. Reluctantly but unani- 
mously, the Board adopted a committee 
recommendation to cancel the Interna- 
tional Convention. 

As part of our wartime program we 
renamed our Citizenship Committee the 
Wartime Citizenship Committee in 
order to emphatically underscore the 
needs of the hour. Our weekly meeting 
programs have motivated a tremendous 
volume of wartime citizenship activity. 
Over 30,000 of our members have 
spoken to community and inter-com- 
munity gatherings outside of our own 
club meetings. Our International Com- 
mittee on Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims has keyed all these ef- 
forts to the fundamental theme. While 
being idealistic, however, we have also 
endeavored to be realistic enough to 
clearly define our limitations as an 
organization. We have recognized that 
our field is primarily that of morale 
building. We have subdivided this 
sphere of activity into two principal 
parts, one affecting civilian morale and 
the other the morale of our armed 
forces. 

In the area of civilian life we began 
building morale in our own organiza- 
tion. Our Inter-Club Relations Com- 
mittee has inspired clubs throughout 
“International” to display great in- 

(Turn to page 30) 
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By Roe Fulkerson 


T a busy corner in my home town, 
a traffic officer was hard at 
work. He held up his right 
hand to stop the three cars approaching 
from the north and south so that the 
two cars coming from east and west 
could cross the street. All the cars 
stopped at the signal except the small 
coupe driven by an elderly lady who 
drove serenely on against the signal. 
The officer blew his whistle shrilly and 
waved the lady over to the curb. Strid- 
ing up to the side of her car, he de- 
manded, “Don’t you know what I mean 
when I hold up my hand like this?” “I 
ought to,” she replied, smiling reminis- 
cently. “I taught school for twenty-five 
years.” 

She was a woman of experience. 1’d 
like to tell you about a female with no 
experience. She is Eric the Red, a fe- 
male child of misfortune. Eric the Red is 
a hen. The only good break she ever 
had was when she broke her own shell 
in the incubator. She never had a 
mother to guide her. No mother ever 
read to her out of that famous book 
entitled “What Every Young Girl 
Should Know.” 

When Eric was two days old, some 
heartless person dyed her a ruby red 


and she was bought at the dime store 
and presented to my little daughter as 
an Easter present. Because we were 
unable to tell her sex, we named her 
Eric the Red. That was before we 
learned how to tell the sex of a baby 
chicken. I know how now. You take the 
little chick in question away from all 
the other chicks, place a dish of mash 
in front of it and leave it alone long 
enough to start eating. Then, if he eats 
it, he is a he, and if she eats it, she is 
a she. 

We thought Eric the Red was a 
rooster until one day she laid an egg. 
Never having had a mother, of course 
she did not know what had happened 
to her. Nothing like that ever happened 
to her before. She had never even seen 
an egg. But she knew it was something 
important because she cackled, not mu- 
sically, but happily. 

Remember, too, that she did this with- 
out benefit of rooster. She not only had 
no mother to guide her, but she had 
never even seen a rooster. She didn’t 
know there was such a lordly bird. She 
had never been admired or made love 
to by one of the opposite sex. She had 
all the responsibilities of matrimony, 
but none of its joys. 


Convention or Council, it 
wouldn't seem right not to 
have an address by the 
man who delivered this one. 


an ie ~ of 


a, 





Day after day she continued to lay 
unroostered eggs, much to our delight. 
Then one day she decided to set. I don’t 
understand how she knew she was sup- 
posed to set, but she did. Having no 
mother to guide her, and no rooster to 
advise her, she proceeded to roll the 
glass nest egg out of her sister’s nest 
into her own nest, and sat herself down 
on those two glass eggs made in Pitts- 
burgh. She probably thought she could 
hatch out some glass chickens. 

3ut we were in a romantic mood, too, 
so we sent out into the country and 
got a setting of eggs which had had the 
benefit of rooster. We didn’t want her 
setting to be love’s labor lost. Eric 
didn’t like the new setting of eggs. She 
moved over into her sister’s nest and 
the two glass eggs. 

I am not going to take up your time 
telling you how long we worried with 
that hen and how often we failed before 
we succeeded in slipping the glass eggs 
out from under her and _ substituting 
real eggs, but we finally accomplished 
it. To give a happy ending to my story, 
she is now the clucking mother of eight 
noisy little chickens. The point of the 
story is not the result of the setting 
eggs, but the persistence of that hen 
in her determination to set on those 
glass eggs! 

Do you know that about half the 
people in this world are setting on glass 
eggs? Do you realize that fifty per cent 


(Turn to page 30) 
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These cans collected by door-to-door pickup will shortly be on their way to a detinning plant. Twenty-thousand tin cans supply the tin required in a 
Boeing Flying Fortress. 


By 
A, Elwell C irissey 


TINNED SCRAP 
DIVISION, 
BOARD. 


DEPUTY CHIEF, 
SECTION. SALVAGE 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Maybe you wanted to know how 
they handled the tin cans in this 
salvage effort. Writer who 
knows what happens, tells. 


HE pesky tin can, once almost 
as hard to dispose of as old 
razor blades, now enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being looked upon as one 
of the “Kingly” metals needed to win 
the war, and as a result, follows a rigid 
[ kitchen to the bat- 


trom your 


course 
tlefront. 
The tin can which was opened and 


emptied in your home today had the 


label removed, the bottom end opened 


and was stepped on firmly. This got it 
ready for the tin can collector and gave 
it a start on its way to war. 
Presently, that can, accompanied by 
many others, is deposited in a Tin Can 
Depot, or where the collection truck 
“Tin Can Day.” Its jour- 
truck 
this can, and several thousand others, 
to a railroad siding, where it is loaded 


picks it up on 


ney has now begun. A carries 


into a gondola freight car. 
17,000,000,000 Tin Cans a Year 
Your salvaged tin can, now on its 
way to war, should feel distinctly su- 
perior to other tin cans, which. still 
are often visible at dumping grounds 
and rubbish heaps throughout any or- 
dinary city. Before the war Americans 
consumed the contents of about 17,000,- 
000,000 tin cans every year. Most of 
these were a nuisance and found their 
way with other rubbish into those un- 
sightly dumps. Millions of these cans 
are still visible. Unfortunately, since 
they cannot be cleaned and prepared 


properly in their present state, they 
are useless for detinning purposes. In 
the West, some of these cans are being 
reclaimed for shredding—a special use 
to which they are put in reclaiming 
copper from the waters of deep shaft 
copper mines—but for detinning, if a tin 
can lands on the dump, it is lost. 

Once your tin can has found its way 
into the freight car, soon it moves out 
onto the main line, headed for a big 
detinning plant—perhaps in New Jer- 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, or else- 
where. There are seven major detinning 
plants: one at Sewaren, New Jersey; 





sey, 


one at Carteret, New Jersey; one in 
Baltimore, Maryland; one at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; one at Cleveland, Ohio; 
one at East Chicago, Indiana; and one 
in South San Francisco, California. 
Presently the freight car, now car- 
rying approximately 125,000 tin cans, 
rolls into the siding at the detinning 
plant. Big dippers lift the cans out 
onto conveyors, from which they drop 
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into a huge “basket” which is really an 
enormous perforated cylinder, contain- 
ing about 10,000 tons of tin cans. This 
cylinder is lifted by giant cranes and 
eased gently into a great cauldron of 
boiling chemical There the 
cans cook for several hours or days, 


solution. 


until all the tin dissolves. 
A "Tin Can" Not Really All Tin 

Every tin can is really not a “tin 
can” at all, but a steel cylinder closed 
at both ends and coated with a very 
thin layer of pure tin—about 1% tin 
by weight and 99% steel. The tin is 
about the thickness of the third of a 
human hair, but tin has such resistance 
to acid and corrosion that this very 
thin layer seals the food away from the 
steel and prevents rust, ptomaine pois- 
oning, or contamination. Every ton of 
tin cans thus produces only about 20 
pounds of pure tin and 1980 pounds 
of No. 1 fine steel scrap. 

This sounds like a surprisingly small 
amount of tin to bother with, but tin is 
a peculiar metal—almost in the family 
of precious metals—and a very little 
tin goes a very long way. But that very 
little is indispensable. There is no satis- 
factory substitute for tin in many of 
its important war uses. 

In addition to recovering tin and steel, 








many tons of tin cans salvaged in the 
West go now to the recovery of copper, 
which at present tops the list of stra- 
tegic war materials. These particular 
cans are shredded into small pieces. The 
pieces are used by the copper companies 
to recover dissolved copper which im- 
pregnates the waters of the copper 
mines. The shredded tin cans, by very 
simple chemical reaction, when bathed 
with these copper waters, make the 
copper congeal into a sandy sediment, 
which can be melted down and ren- 
dered into pure copper—thousands of 
tons of it which would otherwise be 
lost by draining off into the earth. 
About one-tenth of all our copper comes 
from this source. 

If your tin can has been shredded 
and used by the copper companies of 
the West to reclaim copper dissolved 
in the mine waters, it yields up its life 
both in tin and steel in the chemical 
conversion, by which the liquid copper 
becomes a solid. This copper, which may 
be considered a natural child and off- 
spring of the tin can, presently finds 
its way into shell cases, rifle cartridges, 
electrical, telephone and radio equip- 
ment. 


; Tin Cans Tremendously Important 
Thus, you see, the homely tin can 


once despised and neglected, is now a 


salvage agent in the recovery and re- 
the 
needed metals for American munitions, 


claiming of three most urgently 
food supply, and medical services—cop- 
per, steel and tin. 

To return to the tin can still boiling 
in the vat. Once its coating has been 
dissolved, it is carefully washed, poured 
out of the basket into presses, which 
squeeze it into tight hard bales, weigh- 
ing about 300 pounds. These bales are 
virtually pure steel. The bales are loaded 
into other railroad cars and go directly 
into the roaring infernos of the steel 
mills. 

The tin solution is drained into a dif- 
circulates around 


ferent vat where it 


Molten tin salvaged from old cans in an Eastern 
detinning plant is moulded into a "'pig,'' Dross 
is skimmed off during the pouring operations. 








i 


electric plates, which cause the tin to 
deposit in layers. After this deposit is 
about one inch thick, the plate—about 
the 
very heavy 
melted off. 

This presently finds its way into a 


a window screen, and now 


is lifted out and the deposit 


size ot 


cauldron above a roaring fire. Magically, 
the 
which resembles mercury. After other 


heat reduces it to a silver soup 
steps, which take out various impuri- 
ties, the liquid tin flows out at last into 
steel boxes or forms in which it cools. 
Each of these forms is about three feet 
long, a foot wide, and eight or ten 
deep. It holds 


(Turn to page 26) 


inches approximately 


Pure tin from old tin cans Is deposited on the cathode of an electrolytic bath in detinning plant. 
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Woodcut by E. W. Bartlett 


Harvesting 1s YOUR Job 


By Theodore H. Fenske 


of 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


rar HEN the frost is on the 
pumpkin and the fodder’s 
in the shock.” 

Who is there among us that does not 
experience a nostalgic feeling as he 
reads those lines of the beloved Ameri- 
can poet, James Whitcomb Riley? This 
vear though, before the fodder’s in the 
shock, there are many back-breaking 
hours of labor to be done. Unless those 
hours of labor are forthcoming there 
may be many  heart-breaking hours 
caused by a shortage of food which will 
he much needed before another harvest 
season comes around. 

The farmers of our two nations have 
heen called upon to produce food and 
other farm products needed for winning 
the war in ever increasing quantities. 
These farm products are needed to care 
for the civilian population, the men and 
women in the armed forces of the 
United States and Canada, to meet our 


commitments to those nations allied with 
us in this war, and last but very im- 
portant, to feed the peoples of the na- 
tions which have been overrun by the 
Axis but which are gradually being 
taken back by the United Nations. 

In the face of this great demand and 
need, the Crop Report from the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
early June indicated that crop prospects 
in the United States were the poorest 
in the past three years. Weather has 
been the uncontrollable factor in reduc- 
ing production hoped for and_ badly 
needed. What does all this mean to us 
as Kiwanians? Simply this, it be- 
comes our responsibility along with that 
of every thinking citizen to see to it 
that our farmers do not lose a potential 
harvest for lack of farm labor in get- 
ting in the crop. This year’s crop lost 
through lack of harvest help is wasted, 
and we cannot afford the waste. 


The farm manpower situation is like- 
ly to be very acute in some localities, 
especially during the harvest season. 
Peas, corn and other products destined 
for canners must be processed within a 
very short period of time, apples must 
be picked when they are ripe, potatoes 
must be dug before the frost in the 
northern areas of our country, and grain 
must be harvested when it is ripe. There 
is no waiting for another day on the 
farm. In the main, Nature limits the 
time for harvest, and it is now or never 
so far as this particular harvest is con- 
cerned. 

In the United States the Congress 
has provided by law an organization for 
the recruitment of farm labor. Respon- 
sibility is vested with the Agricultural 
Extension Service in the various states. 
That is a step in the right direction, 
but it alone will not harvest crops. 

(Turn to page 32) 
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KEEP AM 


By O. Sam Cummings 
PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 
AND 
George L. MacGregor 
VICE PRESIDENT, 
DALLAS KIWANIS CLUB 


MERICA is a young nation. We, 
the people of these United 
States, represent only 6% of 


the world’s population. Yet we own 
30% of the world’s wealth and have 
36% of its income. 


3ack of such achievement for so 
young a nation there had to be plan 
and design; a solid foundation, a sturdy 
framework, an abiding idealism. Other 
had people, 
sources, more experience, centuries of 
opportunities. What did we have, then, 
that other nations— other peoples—did 
What was the 


agent which accounted for 


nations more more re- 


not have? great fusing 
our amazing 
rise to greatness? 


FREEDOM! 
his posterity; freedom guaranteed by 


Freedom for man and 


our Constitution. Freedom to worship; 
freedom to speak and think and write; 
freedom to work and earn and spend; 
freedom of enterprise ; freedom to choose 
and shape our own destinies; freedom 
to want more than we had; freedom 
to acquire more to satisfy those wants; 
freedom to harness our resources and 
to use our resourcefulness for our own 
betterment and for the common good. 

Freedom to own and support govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people and 
for the people;” freedom to earn from 
our labors and our enterprise the profits 
with which to support that government; 
freedom to keep that government always 
within the framework of our Constitu- 
tion. 

Out of this great American Freedom 
—out of the profits from the conduct of 








.< 


> 


. Ss 


the affairs of free men, out of the profits 


4 aitin 


from the labors and enterprise of this 
free people, we, the American people 
have achieved more than any other na- 
tion on earth. 
Simple, isn’t it? 
touchstone, the fusing agent. 
We submit, therefore, that this free- 


Freedom was the 


dom, the American freedom of oppor- 
tunity of individuals and enterprise is 
worth fighting to perpetuate. 

What are we Americans fighting for 
in World War II? What are our Amer- 
ican boys fighting for? They are fight- 
ing to preserve the traditional American 
freedoms—that’s what they are fighting 
for! 

They are fighting for freedom to ex- 
press their opinions; to praise or blame 
as they see fit. For freedom to worship 
God according to the dictates of con- 
science. For freedom to work where 
and when they want to and in what- 
ever line of endeavor suits their fancy. 
For freedom to establish their own busi- 
ness—even on a_ shoestring; and for 
freedom to succeed or even to fail. For 
freedom to vote as they choose, and by 


Here is the story 
of a movement that 
started in Dallas, 
bids fair 


the whole country. 


to sweep 


their determine the kind of 


government under which they will live. 


votes to 


Contrast our American freedoms with 
the lack of such freedoms in Germany. 
I‘reedom of speech and press and radio 
are non-existent. You dare not express 
your opinions if they are opposed to 
those of the Nazi overlords. Freedom 
to worship has been seriously restricted. 
A pseudo-religion, created and promul 
gated by the State, is offered to German 
youth as a substitute. for the religious 
faiths of their fathers and mothers. 

Freedom to participate in determining 
the 
they would live is denied. Totalitarian 
the 
I‘reedom to assemble peacefully, except 
at the call of their Nazi masters, has 


kind of government under which 


dictetorship disfranchises people. 


been cancelled. 

German citizens’ freedom of oppor- 
tunity has well-nigh been obliterated. 
Germans may no longer choose their 
own vocations. They must engage in 
those pursuits selected for them by their 
political masters. Vast restrictions have 
been placed upon the system of free 
enterprise under German planned econ 
omy, stifling individual initiative. 

We submit, also, that there are forces 
fighting to destroy the foundations upon 
which, and the framework within which, 
this Freedom has so successfully oper- 
ated. 

Yes, incredible as it may seem, these 
forces are working NOW — 
powerfully, even as our boys fight and 


working 


die to keep their America American! 
(Turn to page 26) 
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PRESENTING DON RICE 


By Dr. Benjamin W. Black 


PAST GOVERNOR, CALIFORNIA-NEVADA DISTRICT, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


AST Monday was Donald B. Rice 
Day at the Oakland Kiwanis 
Club. He has been a member of 
this club for twenty-three years, affili- 
ating with it a few weeks after the 
charter was closed. There his friends 
in his home city came to do him honor, 
for at the Chicago meeting of the Inter- 
national Council he had been elevated 
to the high office of International Presi- 
dent. The Mayor of the city and mem- 
bers of the Board of Education were 
there to greet him, and joined with the 
Presidents of Rotary, Lions and Ex- 
change, as well as many friends and 
representatives of the Kiwanis clubs in 
this and adjoining cities, in extending 
greetings and offerings of good will. A 
friendly review of his qualities of lead- 
ership, his capacity for friendship, to- 
gether with the record of his many 
years of accomplishment, proves ample 
justification for this evidence of appre- 
ciation for the honor that had been con- 
ferred. He richly deserves these testi- 
monials of good will for he brings to 
the high office to which he is elevated 
the experience of maturity, a faultless 
character and a remarkable enthusiasm 
to this new opportunity to serve. 

Don was born in Oregon, and there 
he received his education and gradu- 
ated from its university. His Economics 
major did not prohibit his meeting Ha- 
zel Tooze, who afterwards became his 
wife; even though the marriage was 
delayed until after he had entered the 
Army and a furlough permitted a short 
visit home. They both came from pio- 
neer Oregon families. Don’s grandfather 
was in the first territorial legislature 
and Hazel’s uncle was an early gov- 
ernor of the state. After his discharge 
from the armed forces in 1919, with the 
rank of First Lieutenant, he returned 
to Oregon to live. But, short on the 
heels of his return and while the future 
was still in the making, he received 
an offer from the Board of Education 
in Oakland to serve as its Purchasing 
Agent. Shortly after he entered into 
these duties. Within two years he be- 
came Business Manager of the Board, 


The camera caught President Don candidly 
as he stopped to greet a visitor at Summer 
Wartime Council. 


and has continued to serve it well dur- 
ing all these years. 

Fred Kistemann, District Secretary 
for more than twenty years, presented 
Don’s original application for member- 
ship. He soon found much to stimulate 
his interest; he found more kindness 
there than was ever spoken, permitting 
the forming of friendships that still 
endure. He has held all of the various 
offices in the club, served the community 
by working on its committees and be- 
came its President in 1924. This was 
followed by his service as District Sec- 
retary for one year; filled appointments 
to District Committees; was Lieuten- 
ant Governor in 1929 and served as 
District Governor in 1931. He has been 
a member of the District Finance Com- 
mittee for more than ten years; in 1936 
was Vice-Chairman of the International 
Committee on Achievement Awards and 
has continued his productive accom- 
plishment for his club, his district and 
for International. 

He was appointed International Trus- 
tee in 1938 to fill the unexpired term 
of Phillip H. McCaughan, who was 
compelled to resign because of ill 
health. He has remained on the Board 
since that time; but served as Inter- 
national Treasurer from 1941-43. His 
interests have been claimed by many 
diversified activities. He has served as 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
as well as Committee on International 
Conventions and Committees on District 
Conventions; on organization structure 
and several others. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Finance, on 
Classification and Membership; and a 
member of the Executive Committee for 
the past four ycars. While his primary 
interest has bcen that of general man- 
agement and finances, it follows that he 
has devoted himself to organization and 
improvement in the International office, 





but during all of this time he has been 
equally concerned with the general pro- 
gram of Kiwanis service. 

Community 
town owe much to this same _ public 
leadership. fifteen has 
served the Boy Scouts as a Director; 
he is Past Commander of the American 
Legion; a Director of the Salvation 
Army and of the American Red Cross; 
has served the Chamber of Commerce 
in numerous capacities and is now serv- 
ing on a number of committees assigned 
to war work appointed by the Mayor. 
He was one of the organizers, and is 
Past President of the California Public 
Schools’ Business Officials Association, 
and he remains active in 
with such activities in state and national 
fields. With others he was early active 
in the organization of the Community 
Chest; served as Campaign Chairman 
for a period of two years; reorganized 
the Budget Committee and has long 
been a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee. For two terms he was on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Chest, and 
last year was appointed a Director of 
the Oakland Area War Chest, and has 
been active in the promotion of city 
wide war bond sales. 

In his business affairs he excels in 
his management of a great school de- 
partment and is known for his methods 
of personnel management. He is un- 
derstanding, diplomatic and farsighted. 
His name is found on the directorate 
of one of the savings and loan associa- 
tions in the community. His friendship 
attracted him to the Elks and 

(Turn to page 32) 


activities in his home 


For years he 


connection 


has 
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Summer Wartime Council 
Met in Chicago, June 22-24 


At the Wednesday luncheon when Paul Hoffman 


gave his splendid address. At the speakers’ table 


are Vice President Frederick M. Barnes; Treasurer Donald B. Rice; President Fred G. McAlister; Paul G6. 


Hoffman, the speaker; 


Vice President Hamilton Holt; 


Harvey Firestone, Jr., guest; Immediate Past 


President Charles S. Donley and Secretary O. E. Peterson. 


y IWANIS International has had 
some magnificent conventions, 

\ streets of the convention city 
decorated with banners and flags for a 


dozen blocks around the headquarters. 


Uniformed bodies marched, bands played, 


the city turned over for a week to Ki- 
wal Great local committees met the 
teady stream of special convention 
trains, the trains decorated and the de- 
pots a mass of Kiwanis flags and 
treamers. Thousands attended and from 


lanuary to June the convention office, 
the General Office and the district office 
rromoted attendance. 
With 
igs of the United States and Can- 
ada on the speakers’ platform the 1943 


no flags or streamers except 


the fl: 
wartime “convention” of Kiwanis Inter- 
national set a new record for simplicity 
and governmental cooperation, It was 
not a convention even though it served 
that purpose, it was a “Summer Wartime 
Council,” Kiwanis’ acknowledgement of 
the nation’s trafic and travel needs, Ki- 
wanis’ realization that cooperation would 


ha 


sten victory. 
Acting in complete sympathy with and 


understanding of the problems of the 


Office of Defense Transportation, Ki- 
wanis called off its convention, just as 
Kiwanis has participated in every war 
effort before, during and after Pearl 


Harbor. The trustees of Kiwanis felt 
with the officers of the American Med- 
ical Association that too 
important to the war effort to hamper 


they were 
it by holding a great convention. 

No the 
Wartime Council, June 22 to 24, got 
the impression that because of its few 
that it 


was unimportant. The little groups met 


one who attended Summer 


sessions and limited activities 
grimly, earnestly, did the work neces- 
sary to the continued good of the or- 
ganization and adjourned. No publicity, 


The Board 


of Trustees met in almost constant ses- 


no fanfare. International 
sion from the day before the Council 
meetings started until the afternoon after 
the Council had ended. The Past Inter- 
national Presidents met almost as con- 
stantly. Matters of policy were arranged, 
the business of the organization taken 
care of. The Council turned over to the 
board the machinery of election and 
from the came the list of the 
International Officers to serve until the 
1944 “convention.” 


board 


Attack” was the 
President Mce- 


Alister, presiding in his masterful man- 


“Maintaining the 


convention theme and 
ner, gave the meeting the dignity and 
importance to which it entitled. 
The Council: started officially at noon, 


was 


Tuesday, June 22. The invocation for 
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Council sessions has for years been de- 
livered by Past International President 
Carl E. Endicott. Illness prevented his 
attendance but a recording was made 


by him at Indianapolis and the Council 
was under way as usual with the invo- 
cation of the Deity by one of His be- 
loved servants. The impressive message 
of the president provided noonday in- 
spiration to carry the men on to the meet- 
ing of the afternoon when there were 
discussions on National Service led by 
Lieutenant Colonel William J. Carring- 
ton, Past International President. Sub- 
jects as presented by International Com- 
mittee Chairmen were Wartime Citizen- 
ship by George A. Leist, Public Affairs 
for Canada by Charles H. Hulse, Public 
Affairs for the United States by Wait- 
man F, Zinn, Agriculture by Theodore 
H. Fenske, Standards 
sented by Trustee J. Raymond Schutz 
acting for Chairman J. Clark Sellers; 
Support of Churches by Fount H. Rion; 
3oys and Girls Work by J. N. Emerson, 
Underprivileged Child by Ashley H. 
Clague, Vocational Guidance by Clyde 


Business pre- 


Hiss ng. 

A very interesting feature came during 
this session when Steve Rizan, secretary 
of Key Clubs International, spoke in- 
spiringly and informatively on the Key 
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Club movement. He came up from New 
Orleans to make an address which most 
certainly furthered the work of Key 
Clubs and brought to those assembled 
at the Council an appreciation of the 
value of that particular activity. 


Donald B. Rice, treasurer. Resolutions 
were explained by Raymond S. Blunt, 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee and special features were described 
by Carl C. Koester, Trustee. George E. 
Peery, Trustee, handled a Questions and 





Immediate Past President Fred G. McAlister, right, presents a gavel of Canadian maple to the new 
president, Donald B. Rice. 


Administrative activities were pre- 
sented the next morning, Wednesday, 
with Past International President Ray- 
mond M. Crossman presiding. The var- 
ious International chairmen presented 
the work of.their committees as follows: 
Attendance by Charles T. Hamilton; 


Interclub Relations by Charles 
Kiwanis Education by J. 


Smyth Carter; Public Relations by E. 


Toomey ; 


B. Stahlman, Jr. Kiwanis Finance was 
presented understandingly by Frederick 
M. Barnes, International Vice President 
of 
Mark A. Smith delivered a message of 


chairman the Finance Committee. 
inspiration and hope from the Past In- 
Presidents and James P. 
for the 
Committee on Laws and Regulations. 
District matters came up for discus- 
sion during the afternoon. Dr. A. F. 


ternational 


Gallagher, Trustee, reported 


Branton, Trustee, gave “Scope and Pur- 
pose of District Wartime Conferences” 
and J. Hudson Huffard spoke on “In- 
suring Club Representation.” “District 
Leadership” was the topic of Trustee 
Charles S. Dudley. Discussing the prep- 
aration of the cenference program for 
district conferences were Trustees Guy 
H. Vande Bogart, Philip E. Auer and 
J. Raymond Schutz. Business of the 
district conference was discussed by 


C., 


Answers feature. A presentation by Sec- 
retary O. E. Peterson and the members 
of the General Office Staff demonstrated 
the manner in which matters were han- 
dled at Kiwanis General Office. 

There were breakfast confer- 
ences, one with Ben Dean, Trustee, as 
presiding officer in which problems of 


two 


lieutenant were discussed. 
The other was presided over by Past 
Sennett O. 


problems 


governors 
International President 


Knudson. General Kiwanis 
were discussed. 

The one informal dinner of the coun- 
cil was used to provide a period for the 
presentation by Chairman Joseph C. 
Bunten of the Achievement Awards. At 
this dinner also were presented the Man- 
power and Membership Citations. “Do- 
ing the Job Together” was presented 
eloquently by Charles H. Hulse, chair- 
man of the Committee of Public Affairs 
for Canada and Vice President Hamil- 
ton Holt. 

A luncheon on Wednesday was fea- 
tured by an unforgettable address by 
Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development and 
President of the Studebaker Corporation 
of South Bend. 

Thursday was a day of great impor- 
tance. The names of the new officers 
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were presented, splendid addresses were 
delivered “The World to Be” 


David H. Elton, Trustee, a report on 


on by 
Postwar Problems was presented by 
Past International President Harry E. 
Karr, chairman of a committee studying 
those problems, “Postwar Planning” by 
Charles S. Donley and a most informa- 
tive talk by Colonel Lewis Sanders on 
“Reemployment and Rehabilitation of 
Service Men.” 

At the Fellowship Luncheon, Thurs- 
day, there were presentations and more 
presentations. Gracing the speakers’ 
table was Mrs. Fred G. McAlister and 
she was honored with flowers and good 
wishes. The now Past 
President Fred G. McAlister received 
a beautiful desk set and he presented 
to President-Elect Donald B. 
gavel for use during his administration. 
A permanent for 
meetings, was presented. It had as its 


Immediate 


Rice a 
organization 


gong, 


base specially significant woods from 
every district of Kiwanis International. 


Some thought Roe Fulkerson’s 1943 
Summer Wartime Council address was 
the best of all his “convention” ad- 


dresses. It would not have been a meet- 
ing without his address and “Glass 
Eggs” was certainly among his most 
popular offerings. 

It was a great meeting and it would 
be unfair and wrong to close without 
of 
ways the most effective song leader any 


mention the liveliest and in many 
convention ever had, Carl Sommer of 
Englewood, Chicago. 

It streamlined, this 1943 
summer meeting but it was important 
and great good is bound to result from 


its having been held. 


was mid- 


Steve Rizan, New Orleans, Secretary of Key Clubs 


International, speaks earnestly and informatively 


to the Council, 











THANKS, DAD! 


Kiwanian Edgar C. Corry, Des 
Moines, lowa, received this message 


from his son, a naval lieutenant (j.g.). 
(but it won't 
hurt that | 
always been so thankful that I have 
had for a 

“When I was young I failed to fully 


“You know of course 


telling you again) have 


you father. 

appreciate what our home environment 
really meant to me, because it was so 
natural and expected. 

“When 
too, participated in the business world, 
it became that 
a few dependable and trust- 


[ reached the age when I, 


more apparent there 
are only 
worthy in their word, spiritual in their 
associations their 
kind and understanding in home life. 


“You have always been all of that, 


with fellow men, 


and I'm afraid I have never 


adequately told you. But I should have. 


more, 


“I have at all times tried to do my 
best to select between that which was 


right and that which was wrong. 











far I have 
been a credit to you because you have 


set such a helpful example.” 


“IT do hope that thus 


OUR FAVORITE ARTIST 
DONS UNIFORM 

We always planned to write some- 
thing funny when our artist, Bruce 
Crippen, put on a uniform and went 
to war. We thought of things like 
mussing up Mussolini and harassing 
Hitler and taking Tojo apart and “now 
we the front.” In 
fact, we thought it was going to be 
funny with Crippen either a corporal, 
colonel, chaplain or commando. 

But it isn’t funny at all! We miss 
him like the dickens and we hope the 
war is soon over. Robert Bruce Crip- 
pen, Kiwanian, artist and soldier, we 
hope will do an artist’s job in the 
war but whatever assignment he gets 
will be faithfully and honestly taken 
care of. Bruce is that way. You'll like 
him, Mr. Whiskers ! 


can open second 





Major Joe Foss receives an honorary membership in the Sioux Falls, South Dakota, club from District 
Governor Thom. Sioux Falls is the home town of Major Foss, who won-the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for shooting down 26 Japanese planes, a record for World War Il. 
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DOWN TO THE SEA AGAIN 
Captain John Roy Hays, past presi- 
dent of the Rochester, New York, club 


has put to sea again after nineteen years 
ashore. 

Kiwanian Hays, a sailor in World 
War I, stayed on in the merchant ser- 
vice until he received his captain's 
papers and then settled down to a shore 
job. When America entered the war he 
took examinations to his 


renew cap- 


tain’s certificate and is now in com- 
mand of an American cargo ship which 
has already figured in the conquest of 
Attu by American troops. 

William L. Worden of the Associated 
Press reported in a delayed dispatch 
from Attu, that a Liberty ship, com- 
manded by Captain Hays, did yeoman 
service in Massacre Bay keeping the 
troops supplied, despite the fact that 
the vessel lay at anchor within ten 
miles of the fighting. 

Mrs. Hays works in a war plant in 
Rochester and their 17-year-old son is 
awaiting call in the Navy’s V-5 avia- 
tion cadet program. 


LET STATEN ISLAND KNOW 

Do you know of a Kiwanian or son 
of a Kiwanian who is hospitalized at 
Halloran General Hospital on Staten 
Island? If you do the Staten Island club 
would like to hear from you. 

Each Thursday four soldiers who 
could not otherwise leave the hospital 
are entertained by the club at luncheon 
and a matinee, after which they are 
taken to dinner and to the home of a 
Kiwanian for the evening. Each week 
two men take care of transporting and 
entertaining the boys. Members enjoy 
doing this and of course would get quite 
a kick out of visiting with a Kiwanian 
or the son of a Kiwanian. 

A letter may be addressed to Secre- 
tary L. Waldo Horton, 6 Van Duzer 
Street, Tompkinsville, Staten Island. 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


THE BLUES 


HIS morning I was as low down as the rubber heel 

on a well digger’s shoe. The world was all wrong 

and I was sad and unappreciated. I was as blue 
as a Sailor’s Sunday britches. 

The mourners were going about the streets of the city. 
The sound of the grinding was low. The wheel was broken 
at the cistern. The pitcher was broken at the fountain. Life 
was stale and unprofitable. 

I was the most abused and depressed man in the world. 
I wondered if it was all worthwhile. All the struggle, all 
the work, all the strife, all the wear and tear. 

I realized that a man could go along for months with 
the sun shining on both sides of the street, his morning egg 
always having two yellows in it, and every one being kind 
to him, but eventually he would go down town and lose 
his lead pencil. 

Woe was me—woe, Woe, WOE. 

I felt that no one on earth ever had as many troubles 
and tribulations as I had. I pulled over a pad of paper, 
picked up a pencil and decided to list them. 

In order to be fair with myself, I decided to set down 
the biessings first so that I wouldn’t miss any. Well, first 
of all, I have the nicest wife in the world—except yours, 
of course. I have the sweetest little daughter on earth, 
bar none—again excepting your little daughter. I live in 
the finest town on the North American continent. (For 
further information see the Chamber of Commerce.) I 
can buy as much food at the grocery store for my ration 
points as you can buy for yours. My B card will get me as 
many gallons of gas as you can get for yours. 

I have a comfortable home with plenty of room to throw 
a party now and then, when I have saved up enough points 
and enough dollars. I have eight chickens and a Victory 
garden. Any day now I am going to have more chickens, 
but when that old hen gets off her nest with those twelve 
babies, we probably won’t have much of a Victory garden. 

Oh, well. I always did believe in growing my food on 
trees. It’s easier and surer. We even have a tree that 
grows peas—pigeon peas, and if you haven’t eaten any, 
you have missed something good. We grow our melons on 
trees—papayas—and if we want a vegetable, we pick them 
green and they look and taste like squash. Ripe, Ebie 
Stahlman says they taste like flowers smell. 

We grow our bananas on trees, too. The Garden Club 
says that a banana tree isn’t a tree at all, but the largest 
member of the grass family, but it looks and acts like a tree 
to suit me, and the bananas taste fine. 

We grow eggs on trees, also. They are called egg fruit, 
and they look like a hard boiled egg that is all yolk. Thev 
taste better than that. The oranges and grapefruit we grow 
we eat as fruit for breakfast, salad for lunch, and dessert 
for dinner. 

We have some little guavas that taste like pears, and you 





just eat those in your hand because you can’t wait to bring 
them in the house and do anything fancy with them. The 
one mango on our tree may turn out to be very good or 
very bad, but it looks so pretty I can’t believe that it won't 
be good. 

Of course we have lemons and limes in the yard to 
squeeze on the fish we catch off shore here. They are also 
very good for... 

Ah, that reminds me! After we finished playing cards 
last night, our hostess served beer and lobster, and there 
was lemon to squeeze on the lobster! They say that it isn’t 
wise to eat lobster after midnight, and there may be some- 
thing in what they say. 

But I have to be getting something down in the other 
column. First of all, I am not as young and as strong as | 
used to be, and a man doesn’t like to think of himself as 
getting old. 

Of course age is more mental than physical. A man is 
only as old as he feels, and I don’t feel old. That’s the 
most annoying thing about getting old. You feel as young 
as you ever felt, and then you look in the mirror at yourself. 

I just simply am not as handsome as I used to be. I’m 
not quite as dashing in my appearance, in spite of those 
new Hawaiian sport shirts. I used to have quite a way with 
women. I was considered a dangerous man. Now I am 
father confessor to most of the young women I know, and 
that’s not nea:ly as flattering. 

I don’t make as used to make. | 
actually used to make more money than I could spend, and 


much money as I 
the result was that I saved up a bit. Now I find that I 
have no trouble at all spending every cent I make—that is, 
after I have paid a few taxes here and a few taxes there, 
and bought a few war bonds. 

I must be getting old, because I find myself enjoying 
paying taxes. I feel that in a small way I am paying back 
my country for all the opportunity she has given me—op- 
portunity to learn a profession and make a splendid living; 
opportunity to retire when I thought I had reached the 
age of retirement, and opportunity to pick up my profes- 
sion again and be of real use to my community during 
these war days. 

I enjoy buying war bonds because those bonds mean 
that I am doing my bit to insure the same glorious oppor- 
tunities for the young people of the English speaking 
nations. FREEDOM and OPPORTUNITY, those are the 
priceless possessions we have had that no other nations have 
had, and which we must preserve for prosperity. 

So what have I got to be blue about? I have lived and 
prospered in the days of freedom and opportunity, and | 
am having a small share in guaranteeing those blessings for 
my child and your child. 

I’m not really blue at all. I’m just the victim of a well 
meaning hostess who served lobster and beer after midnight 
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Report of the Committee 


on Post-War Problems 
By Harry E. Karr, Chairman 


IIIS message to all Kiwanians 
it is hoped will awaken an in- 
terest 


cause you to give expression to your 


in and at the same time 


individual opinion on the problems that 
confront the nations of the world, and 
particularly the United States and Cana- 
da, in a post-war world. Kiwanis has 
et up a Committee on Post-War Prob- 
lems, made up of the following Past 
International Presidents: Harry E. 
Karr, chairman, George H. Ross, Joshua 
L.. Johns, M. QO. 


Samuel Cummings 


Raymond Crossman, 


Phe idea back of this committee is to 
seek and present the views of our Ki- 
wanis membership on world peace and 
the United 
It is not proposed 


the domestic problems of 
States and Canada. 
to deal specifically with business formu- 
the 


unemployment, 


question of after-the-war 
but 


with those problems affecting the funda- 


lae or 
more particularly 


mentals of government. How can we 


strengthen our democratic form of gov- 
ernment in order to give the utmost 
freedom to ourselves and those who fol- 
after us? To lay down principles 
which we believe will help to build a 


low 


better world, and give to all people 
the ultimate hope for a better world, a 
just freedom, and the right to worship 
as Divine Providence shows. 

the 
great dislocations in government, both 


Thes war of world has caused 
in substance and form, and there will 
be great need of unceasing vigilance to 
place the principles of “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness” safely back on 
their foundations. If we Kiwanians are 
going to enjoy Life, Liberty and the 
right to the Pursuit of Happiness, we 
are going to have to be eternally vigi- 
lant, else before we realize it we may 
find our respective forms of government 
turned into a number of -isms. It is 
necessary for us to do our part in re- 
establishing the old tried and true basis 
of freedom and to rebuild, stronger than 
ever, on the old foundations. 

Your opinion is essential to the suc- 
cess of the plan and, as many questions 


must be answered, we suggest some of 


the questions that require answers as 
they deal with domestic problems in the 
United States. A separate article will 
deal solely with Canada, and its domes- 
tic problems. 

As to World Affairs, no doubt you, 
like us, have read, heard spoken of and 
received innumerable pamphlets on how 
to arrive at World form 
it should take—Alliances—Super-Gov- 
ernments—W ilson’s 14 
Statesmen and journalists, right- 


Peace—what 


Points—and_ so 
on. 

wing Tories and left-wing Liberals, 
soldiers, refugees and just plain civilians 
have all troubled the press and agitated 
the air waves with their views on how 
to bring about this much-to-be-desired 
condition. 
voke your thinking there are quoted 
the 
who has a comprehensive view of 
World Affairs, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister of England. Mr. 


Churchill said: 


So as a suggestion to pro- 


herewith views of one statesman 


“T hope we shall not lightly cast 
all the 
was accomplished by the creation of 
the League of Nations. Certainly we 


must take as our foundation the lofty 


aside immense work which 


conception of freedom, law and moral- 
ity which the the 
League. We must try to make the 
Council of Europe, whatever its name, 


was spirit of 


into a really effective league, with a 
high court to adjust disputes and with 
armed forces, national or international 
or both, held ready to enforce these 
decisions and prevent renewed aggres- 
sion and the preparation of future 
wars. 

“This council must eventually em- 
brace the whole of Europe, and all the 
main branches of the European fam- 
ily must someday be partners in it. 
What is to happen to the large num- 
ber of small states whose rights and 


Chairman of Committee of Past 
International Presidents asks 
careful consideration by all 


Kiwanians of post-war plans. 


interests must be safeguarded? It 
would seem to me that side by side 
with the great powers there should be 

a number of groupings of states or 

confederations which would express 

themselves through their own chosen 

representatives, the whole making a 

council of great states and groups of 

states.” 

In Mr. Churchill’s statement there is 
much food for thought—it is a forth- 
right statement—you can agree with it 
or disagree with it—you can build on 
it, or to it. 

Should we not have a policy in deal- 
ing with the raw materials of the world, 
whereby all have the 
right of access to same, with the pro- 


nations would 
vision that aggressor nations undertak- 
ing to re-arm would immediately be cut 
off from outside raw materials? 

And now to turn to domestic problems 
in the United States. We must remem- 
ber that our influence in world affairs 
will be dependent upon our strength, 
socially and economically, when the war 
is over. This being true, then surely it is 
high time that we expressed our con- 
sidered opinion on what changes must 
take place so that both socially and eco- 
nomically we may be sound to the core. 

Many of us have deplored the ap- 
parent steady driftaway governmentally 
from those principles laid down by the 
Founding Fathers. We have seen State’s 
Rights all but cease to exist. So we 
shall make that our first domestic ques- 
tion which requires an answer: 

1. Is our ‘government of the future to 
be solely central in form? Or shall we 
return to State’s Rights? Many rights 
have been taken away from the States 
under pressure of war, and rightfully 
so, but the centralizing of government 
within these United States started long 
and the war has but 
movement. Must 


the war 
the 


before 
accelerated we 
about face? 

2. While we all recognize and believe 
in the right of labor to organize, still 
as a national policy, and in keeping with 
our form of government, 
should we permit labor unions to have 


(Turn to page 31) 


democratic 
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From the Secretary's Annual Report 


T Cleveland a year ago we lis- 
tened to and cheered the re- 
ports of what Kiwanians were 

doing in the war effort. The first 
flush of wartime patriotism may be 
borne on the wings of excitement and 
enthusiasm; but after the drums and 
flags have gone by and the excitement 
has given way to problems of war- 
time dislocations, shortages and_ re- 
strictions, and the multitude of other 
adjustments that have affected every 
club, it can now truly be said that we 
met the test and proved the strength 
and resourcefulness of our organiza- 
tion. 

Figures such as these in the achieve- 
ment reports of 2,031 clubs for the 
past year are striking: 

1,112 clubs provided 42,821 mem- 
bers for civilian defense. 

715 clubs purchased and sold $49,- 
244,532.00 in war bonds. 

1,436 clubs spent $859,575.00 to 
serve 581,539 children. 

464 clubs raised $2,685,744.00 for 
the Red Cross. 

310 clubs honored 317,968 men in 
uniform and gave them 210,566 gifts. 

268 clubs provided vocational guid- 
ance to 92,267 boys and girls. 

689 clubs helped to collect 288,632 
tons of iron and steel scrap. 

On the service flag are now 38 gold 
stars. During the year four of our 
district and twenty-two 
lieutenant governors found it neces- 


governors 


sary to resign. The inroads on our 
staff and employed personnel have 
keen serious, but our services to clubs 
in all essential functions have been 


maintained without serious disruption. 


Convention Cancellation 
Scores of letters commending the 
Board on its decision to cancel the 1943 
convention were received following the 
announcement, Naturally, there were 


some disappointments and a few ques- 
tions but no criticism or protest was 
voiced by anyone. The general impres- 
sion was that Kiwanis had faced a vital 
transportation situation in_ realistic 
fashion, giving way to military neces- 
sity, of which there could be no doubt 
with 8,000,000 men under arms in this 
country. 
Membership 

In Cleveland we dedicated a service 
flag to 3,734 members in uniform. 
Since then, 6,179 more Kiwanians 
have joined the ranks of military 
service. We are proud of these mem- 
bers, 9,913 in all. More than 800 are 
now overseas. To back them up on the 
home front, our clubs added a net in- 
crease of 4,554 active, reserve, and 
privileged members in the last twelve 
months. Dues paying membership in 
the United States on June 18, 1943, 
was 100,060, in Canada 5,149, honor- 
ary members 2,666, military service 
9,913, or a grand total of 117,788. 
Last year on June 1&8 the over-all 
figure was 113,111. 

The Committee on Classification and 
Membership under the chairmanship of 
Roy Cooke deserves much credit for 
building membership consciousness in 
every club. As a result of the com- 
mittee’s sustained promotion of in- 
dividual club gains, pledges have been 
received for a total of 14,368 mem- 
bers in 1,755 clubs before December 
31. For the first period ended April 
30, 927 clubs had successfully ac- 
complished the goals set for themselves. 
The citation of “Kiwanis Marines” 
will be awarded these clubs at the 
Council Meeting for the district gov- 
ernors to present at district conventions 


this fall. 
New Clubs 


During the administrative year, 
eighteen new clubs have been complet- 
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Herewith is presented an unusual cover design 
from a woodcut by E. W. Bartlett of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Mr. Bartlett has won fame and dis- 
tinction by his work and this particular presenta- 
tion is one of his very best. He started the making 
of woodcuts as a hobby, and it still is a hobby, 
but with appreciation increasing steadily it looks 
as though he is about to make it a full-time job. 
He was raised in Walworth County, Wisconsin, and 
sensibly is devoting his time and talents to inter- 
pretation of farm subjects. Aftention is called to 
another of his woodcuts in this issue, illustrating 
a farm labor article by Ted Fenske. 





ed and four were organized. Major 
emphasis has been devoted to com *- 
ing smaller established clubs. 

Ten districts were successful in 
sponsoring the organization of new 


clubs. 








Commendation of Our Armed 
Forces, Labor and Industry 

Resolved that we highly commend those 
are the 
forces for their fortitude in adversity 
and for their high enthusiasm in the 


who now serving in armed 


victories which have been ours to date; 
that we are keenly observant of the 
fine spirit of loyalty which has been 
demonstrated by most of our labor lead- 
ers and by those who toil to produce 
the vast supplies of armaments neces- 
sary to victory; and that we deeply ap- 
preciate the tireless energy of our in- 
dustrial, agricultural, business, and pro- 
fessional leaders, for without the whole- 
hearted support and cooperation of these 
vital agencies, the present satisfactory 
degree of success could not have been 
attained; and we, therefore, express full 
confidence in the ability of our leaders 
to carry on to an early victory and a 
just peace. 


Maintaining Morale 
Resolved that 
club meeting provide for prayer for the 


every weekly Kiwanis 
welfare of those who are engaged in the 
present conflict in order that our morale 
may be sustained on the home front, 
which will assist in strengthening the 
determination of our armed forces to 
continue in their efforts to win a just 
and everlasting peace. 


Education of Youth 
Resolved 
tion and urge those responsible for the 


that we re-affirm our posi- 
education of our youth to emphasize 
the importance of the fundamentals of 
good citizenship and inculcate in the 
hearts of these young people a true ap- 
preciation and love for our ways of life. 


Labor and Industry 

Resolved that we emphasize the mutual 
responsibilities of labor and industry; 
that 
agencies as being one and inseparable; 


we regard these great economic 


and that we admonish all those who are 
responsible for adjusting the difference 
between labor and industry, to be mind- 
ful of the obligation to our armed forces 
and to the public in general, who in the 
final analysis, must suffer because of the 
selfishness and greed of unscrupulous 
and unreasonable participants in labor 
relations. 


Conserving Natural Resources 
Resolved that we reaffirm our interest 
in the program of conserving our natu- 
ral resources, recognizing that in these 
trying times such resources may be 
needlessly dissipated in the frenzy of 
supplying materials deemed necessary 
for the successful prosecution of the 
war. 


Providing Food 

Resolved that all agencies of govern- 
should take immediate steps to 
provide the manpower essential to the 


ment 


proper planting and timely harvesting 
of the crops upon which the peoples of 
the world are now relying, and that all 
programs tending toward the elimina- 
tion of food waste be supported to the 
fullest extent, in order that our 
supply may be ample to meet the re- 


for »d 


quirements of our armed forces as well 
as our civilian needs. 


Curtailment of Non-Essential 
Expenditures 

Resolved that we urge those responsible 
for local and national public expendi- 
tures to eliminate all unnecessary gov- 
ernmental costs in order that taxes and 
public debts may be held to the mini- 
mum, consistent with efficient adminis- 


tration. 





Raymond S. Blunt, Englewood, Chicago, was chair- 
man of Resolutions Committee. 
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Resolutions Adopted 


By Summer Wartime Councal 


Decentralization of Governmental 
Influence 

Resolved that the tendency toward cen- 
tralizing government, while recognized 
as being unavoidable in time of war, 
must be curtailed in time of peace and 
that the tendency toward further gov- 
ernmental control of business and the 
creation of additional bureaus be con- 
demned as detrimental to free enterprise 
and the development of individual ini- 
tiative. 


National Control of Public 
Education 

Resolved that any and all attempts to 
nationalize the control of public educa- 
tion be curtailed and that public educa- 
tion be permitted to remain a local gov- 
ernmental responsibility. 


Importance of Public Affairs 
Resolved that we recognize the principle 
that active participation in public af- 
fairs is characteristic of the intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizen and 
we pledge ourselves to individual serv- 
ice on the civic front, recognizing that 
this obligation must not be obscured or 
neglected if we are to safeguard our 
cherished institutions. 


Commendation of Board 

Resolved, that the Board of Trustees 
of Kiwanis International be highly com- 
mended for their foresight and sound 
judgment in cancelling the plans for 
the streamlined 28th Annual Conven- 
tion, in full support of the program of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 


In Appreciation 


Resolved, that we express our deep 
appreciation to those who have toiled so 
diligently to make this Summer War- 
time Council of Kiwanis International a 
memorable experience. We are grateful 
to our guest speakers, to the manage- 
ment of this hotel, to the General Of- 
fice Staff and to all others who have 
contributed so generously of their pre- 
cious wartime hours; and as we close 
this meeting we want all those who 
ordinarily would have been with us to 
know that we have missed the esprit de 
corps that has kindled our enthusiasm 
at previous conventions and we look 
forward to the day when these endear- 
ing associations will again be renewed. 
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The Problems of 
Lasting Peace 


By Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson 
Publisher, Doubleday Doran 


We quite agree that this book is “Re- 
quired Reading.” The purpose of this 
war is to make a lasting peace and cer- 
tainly this book is a contribution toward 
that end. It is a book one should really 
study, refer to again and again. Not a 
page but what is interesting enough to 
make the going-back process quite satis- 
factory. These authors had long public 
careers, they never gave up their inter- 
est in world affairs and each is compe- 
tent to write with authority. The whole 
presentation is made in such an orderly 
manner that it is a distinct pleasure to 
sit down with this book and know that 
it is official insofar as statements are 
concerned, without any possible tinge of 
political feeling and a conscientious ef- 
fort to contribute to what faces the 
world. Nearly two score federal agen- 
cies and two hundred organizations are 
now registered as working on plans for 
the future world order. We are sure 
the Kiwanis committee on postwar plan- 
ning is studying this book and certainly 
it will be of great value to each member 
of the committee. We hope every Ki- 
wanian gets to read it one way or 
another. 


Let’s Try Thinking 
By Ivah Deering 
Publisher, The Antioch Press 


When you are in a serious mood, 
tired of reading about flying fortresses 
and life in the jungles of New Guinea, 
“Let’s Try Thinking,” billed as a 
“Handbook of Democratic Action,” is 
recommended. The author, Ivah Deer- 
ing, is a woman well qualified to write 
the serious sort of book that this is. 
She is president of the Adult Education 
Council of Metropolitan Cincinnati and 
author of “Creative Play,” “The Com- 
mittee in Action” and “A Forum in 
Action.” She brings out the fact that 


’ 


is not thinking and re- 
minds us that to think in the conduct of 
public affairs is essential, explaining in- 
cidentally that thinking is not an in- 
herited characteristic but an acquired 
ability. 


“just talking’ 


It’s a Cinch Private Finch 


By Sgts. Ralph Stein and Harry Brown 
Publisher, McGraw-Hill 


When a writer and an artist get into 
the army and then find themselves as- 
signed to tasks they neither understand 
nor appreciate, when such tasks have 
nothing whatever to do with manuscript 
or pictures it would seem just too bad. 
That’s what Sergeants 
Stein and Brown. They squawked their 
heads off. Then came the War Depart- 
ments promotion of “Yank” the weekly 
written entirely for soldiers by soldiers 
and things were different. Stein and 
Brown were selected for the staff. Then 
came Private Finch, which fictional per- 
son is a sort of mirror of Stein and 
Brown. The off-size book can be read 
in an hour but it will be one of the 
most pleasant hours you ever spent. The 
script is hilarious, the cartoons are ex- 
cruciating. Mother or father, sweetheart 
—Aunt Kate, anyone will enjoy this 
book, not to mention the boys in or out 
of any uniform. 


Gideon Planish 


By Sinclair Lewis 


Publisher, Random House 


happened to 


Those who particularly care for 
Sinclair Lewis’ works will enjoy Gid- 
eon Planish more than any book since 
Elmer Gantry. It is of course Mr. Lewis 
first book in three years and it seems 
quite appropriate that in the midst of 
flocks of war correspondent’s diaries 
and fighting stories of all sorts that the 
oldtime Lewis should open his literary 
bomb bay and drop a book. Gideon 
Planish is a professional orator, pro- 
fessional crusader and _ professional 
lover of his own voice. You know 
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someone just like him, everyone does, 
just as you knew an Elmer Gantry. It 
is predicted that there will be as much 
squawking about this book as there was 
about Elmer Gantry, Babbitt and Main 
Street. 
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Fly Patterns and Their 
Origins 
By Harold Hinsdill Smedley 


Westshore Publications, 
Muskegon, Michigan 

Ever since Will Dilg took us up on 
the Upper Mississippi and showed us 
how to catch five pound small mouth 
black bass with fly rods and bass bugs 
we have been interested in anyone who 
practiced the alluring art of catching 
fish by tossing lures from flyrods. When 
Kiwanian Harold Hinsdill Smedley, 
better known as “Dike,” wrote a book 
on fly patterns and their origins we 
And 
now we recommend it to anyone who 
is interested in fishing. We wish 
could claim that we had influenced a 
lot of people to try fly fishing. We are 
afraid, however, that it all sounds too 
complicated and scientific to most ang- 
lers, the bait casters and the casual fish- 
ermen. We wish those who are “afraid” 
of fly fishing would read this little book. 
It doesn’t give any fly fishing instruc- 
tions but it provides you with a lot of 


were anxious to read that book. 


we 


interesting information on the history 
of the flies most commonly used to catch 
trout. It makes you want to learn fly 
fishing. He includes bass bugs, too. 
Some mighty good names appear in the 
contents, Fred N. Peet, Ozark Ripley, 
Will Dilg, a lot of folks who certainly 
watch for the alders to bloom along the 
celestial trout streams of the lands be- 
yond the border. _—Merton S. HE!ss 








THE ENEMY 
IS LISTENING 












































MEMBERSHIP 


TODAY Kiwanis stands at an all time high in member- 
ship. There are more men in Kiwanis right now than 
at any time in its history. And this is in spite of the fact 
that we have more than ten thousand 
Kiwanians in service. 

Che careful business man saves up a 
cash reserve against the day when busi- 
ness 1s going to be dull and he will 
need a back log to keep his financial 
The careful and far 


fires burning. see- 


ing Kiwanis clubs are building up a 





hack log of membership against the day 
when the war is over and thousands of men will drop 
out of Kiwanis because of the changed conditions in a 
postwar world, 

lf your club has failed to keep its membership up to 
the high point which will enable it to go into the post- 
war world well fixed in numbers, yours will be one of 
the clubs which will suffer. 

Membership is the life blood of Kiwanis. Start a defi- 
to gather in the worthwhile men in the 
them under the Kiwanis banner. 


Kiwanis has an important role to fill in the postwar world, 


nite movement 
community and enroll 


and we must be strong and ready for it. 
et 


How many places are there in your town where 
teen-age children can have clean, wholesome fun? 


AID TO THE CHURCHES 

HOW long has it been since your Kiwanis Club went 
to church in a body? That parson in your club is entitled 
to all the encouragement his club can give him. You, as 
a Kiwanian, need all the encouragement 
and spiritual solace that he can give 
you, 

Never before in the history of the 
world has there been more occasion 
to appeal to God. In a world on fire, 
there seems to be no solution except 
Divine interception. 

God in His wisdom alone knows why 
this purge has been visited on us. Perhaps it is another 
case of destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, or the flood 
which left only Noah and his family. We mortals can only 
appeal to God in our hour of travail and hope that He 


will hear our supplications. 
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EDITTORIALS 


By Roe Fulkerson 


Some cynic has said that God is on the side which has 
the heaviest artillery. No man who believes in a personal 
God will believe this. But we should turn to the church 
and prove that we are not a Godless nation, and that 
Kiwanis is not a Godless organization. 

In the Axis countries, men and women are not at liberty 
to attend the church of their choice. We who have this 
freedom should show that we appreciate it. 

Let’s declare ourselves in support of the church and on 
the side of God. We believe that God is on our side. Let's 
be on God’s side. 


a 


“Flattery is ninety percent soft soap. Soft soap is 
ninety percent lye.” 


KIWANIS AND WAR 
FROM Singapore to New Britain, down across the hot 
wild jungle islands which dot the Pacific, the Japs have 
thrown a line of defense. 

Daring aviators fly driblets of muni- 
tions and supplies way up among the 
Himalayas to get them to the patriots 
of China. 

Along almost two thousand miles of 
front, from the Arctic to the Black Sea, 
two hundred and twenty divisions of 


\"! ty 
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German troops are trying to fight back 
almost an equal number of Russian 
patriots. 

The British by night, and the Americans by day, roar 
across the Channel in bombers and fighters to scatter death 
and destruction, and thousands of Nazi planes fly up 
desperately to meet them. 

It sounds more like a nightmare than like an actual -on- 
dition. One half of the world is at the throats of the 
other half of the world, and all rules are forgotten. It 
sounds like the fantastic writing of some crazy literary 
man rather than like actual conditions. 

Yet we have the lists of those who have died, and the 
streams of maimed and wounded coming home to bring 
forcibly to our minds the grim reality of it all. 

Facing these facts, the duty of Kiwanis is clear. We 
must miss no opportunity to help improve the morale 
on the home front, or do everything in our power to 
aid in furthering the war effort. 

Now is the time when Kiwanis and every other organi- 
zation on this continent must justify its existence and 
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prove that it is worthy of a place in the war-time scheme 
of things. 

In proportion to how much Kiwanis helps in this war, 
it will justify the man power in Kiwanis. Every indi- 
vidual and every family in our two nations has taken 
on additional burdens in order to bring this war to a 
successful conclusion. Kiwanis must take on additional 
burdens and help in every phase of war work in every 
community in which it functions, 

Kiwanis clubs are splendid training grounds for leader- 
ship. Because this is true, Kiwanians everywhere are civic 
leaders as well as leaders in the various civilian war 
agencies. But it is not enough that Kiwanis supply leader- 
ship. As an organization it should back up every one of 
those leaders in their work. 

If a Kiwanian has taken on the responsibility of sup- 
plying plane spotters twenty-four hours a day, volunteer 
to help him spot planes, or find workers for him. If a 
Kiwanian is heading the O.C.D. work in your town, ask 
him if he needs assistance. If fellow Kiwanians are sery- 
ing on the local Ration Board, find out if they have all 
the volunteer workers they need. 

A problem which concerns and confronts us all is the 
lack of man power to gather the crops. An army travels 
on its stomach; so does the civilian population. The short- 
age of man power and the lack of new farm machinery 
have put the farmer in the awkward position of having 
done his duty by growing his crops, and of facing the danger 
of having them rot in the fields while the world goes hungry. 

There are almost as many ways to help the farmer as 
there are Kiwanis clubs. It all depends on the nature of 
the crop. Some clubs have closed up shops and businesses 
for one day a week and gone into the fields and helped 
with their own hands to bring in the crop. Other clubs 
have arranged for high school boys and girls to help 
in harvesting berries and fruits. In some towns Kiwanians 
have loaned their own employees to see the farmers 
through an emergency. 

The solutions are as varied as the conditions, but one 
thing is sure and that is that every Kiwanis club can 
find a way to help the farmers in their vicinity, and in 
helping them feed a hungry world will earn their eternal 
gratitude. 

Let’s dust off our agricultural committees and do some- 
thing practical to help the most helpless and most useful 
citizen we have—the farmer. 

+ 
If free enterprise does not stay free after this war, 
there will never be full freedom again. 


THE RED CROSS 


WE have been at war long enough for all of us to have 
had letters from overseas. If there is any one organization 
which has received the unstinted praise of all our men in 
the armed forces fighting for us on 
the various fronts, it is the Red Cross. 





ry . . wets 
Not only overseas, but in the many NW 4 by 
° rs SS ie 
camps in Canada and the United States, = = 
we hear the same thing. The boys are <= = 


all enthusiastic about the work this & 
magnificent organization is doing. “WM NS 

Their blood banks have been instru- Tage: 
mental in saving many thousands of 


lives. Their trained workers have solved domestic problems 
for the men away from home, and the wives and children 
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left behind. They have funds from which they loan money 
to help out in an emergency. 

The Red Cross nurse has always been the symbol of un 
selfish, loving care and kindness. On the home front, the 
Red Cross nurse’s aides are a vital factor in keeping hos- 
pitals functioning after a large percentage of their profes- 
sional personnel has gone into the service. 

Red Cross trained Grey Ladies are bringing comfort 
and relaxation to our boys in the Governmental hospitals. 
Red Cross trained Canteen workers are at the railroad 
stations when troop trains go through; they are in the 
U.S.O. canteens and service men’s clubs. Red Cross trained 
Motor Corps workers find a thousand tasks waiting for 
them. 

Red Cross workers are making surgical dressings by the 
millions. Red Cross first aid instructors and nurses are 
teaching the civilian population to take better care of itself 
at a time when only really serious cases can claim the 
attention of our over-worked doctors. 

The Red Cross is the greatest mother of them all. The 
Red Cross is old and wise and skilled in helping suffering 
humanity. The Red Cross rises to every emergency. It 
would not be pleasant to contemplate a world without the 
Red Cross. 

The Red Cross will have to make calls for financial as- 
sistance from time to time. It should be our pleasure to 
contribute, as well as our duty. We know that every dollar 
we give will mean another job well done for the men who 
are fighting for our freedom, and to preserve the health 
and morale of the folks at home. 


+ 


7 
Now is the time for all good men to come to the 


aid of the farmer. 


LET’S NOT FOOL OURSELVES 


MEMBERS of Kiwanis clubs are helping in every phase 
of war work in both Canada and the United States. 

They are serving on rationing boards, they are serving 
on draft boards, they are airplane spot- 
ting, they are in home guard corps, they 
are in emergency medical corps, they 
are doing Red Cross work and helping 
in every way possible with time, energy 
and money. 

These same men would probably be 
doing the same things if they were not. 
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members of Kiwanis. The civic minded- 

ness learned in Kiwanis may have made them more con- 
scious of their duty to others, but the work they are doing 
is not work your Kiwanis club is doing. It is the indi- 
vidual work of members of Kiwanis, and not the work of 
the club. 

To claim credit in Achievement Reports, to take part in 
its accomplishments, the club must be doing some war work 
of its own. It must, as a club, be actually engaged in war 
work as a club activity. 

If there is a club in Kiwanis which has no war work 
as a club objective, then it is high time that that club was 
justifying its existence as an organization in this emergency. 

The first big objective of Kiwanis today is “To fight for 
our democratic institutions and safeguard freedom by united 
effort and by individual service.” 
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Strictly 


Kiwanian Sam F, Clabaugh of the 
Richmond, Virginia, club has been pro- 
moted to a full Colonel. Col. Clabaugh 
has returned to this country for an as- 
Folks will re- 
International 


signment in Washington, 
member he served as 
Treasurer for 1938-39, 





Kiwanian G. W. McDonald, President 
of Wayland College in Plainview, Texas, 
is being honored on Homecoming Day 
for his wonderful work with the college 
during the past twenty-five years. On 
that day the LL.D. degree is being con- 
ferred on him. 


Kiwanian Faber A. Bollinger has 
been nominated to serve as Senior Man- 
power Utilization Consultant in the At- 
lanta, regional office of the 
War Manpower Commission. Kiwanian 


Georgia, 
Bollinger Will be granted a leave of 
absence from his position as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Claude 
S. Bennet Jewelry Company. Kiwanians 
the 
remember Faber as 
the 
and Equipment. 


Atlanta Convention 
the efficient 


Halls 


who attended 
will 
Committee 


chairman of on 


J. J. Smith of the Regina, Saskatoon, 
Kiwanis club, deputy minister of munic- 
ipal affairs in Saskatchewan, was named 
in the King’s birthday honors list, a 


member of the Order of the British 
Empire. Kiwanian Smith was Inter- 
national Vice President in 1938-1939, 


Personal 


Kiwanian David H. Elton of Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, has been made Honor- 
ary Secretary of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Mayors and Municipalities. He 
is succeeding Thayer Renault of Mon- 
treal. Kiwanian Elton was elected at 
Ottawa in June. 


Kiwanian James A. Kell of Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, was appointed sec- 
retary of Forests and Waters in the 
cabinet of the new governor, Edward 
L. Martin. Major Jacob C. Mauk, Com- 
mander of the First Squadron, Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Police, also a Kiwanian 
of Greensburg, was appointed Deputy 
State Police Commissioner. 








And now its “Leonard K. Thomson, 
Mayor of Miami, Florida.” Kiwanian 
Thomson put into practice the leader- 
ship and community service theory of 
the service club when last year he per- 
mitted himself to be drafted into the 
Miami City Commission to fill a va- 
cancy. He was induced to enter the pri- 
maries, ran at the top of the ticket, 
occupied the same position in the regu- 
held, was 
thereby declared mayor. Miami has a 
city manager system. He has been presi- 


lar election recently and 


dent of the Miami Club and as a man- 
ager of the McAllister Hotel during the 
1931 International Convention became 
known to many thousands of Kiwanians, 


Keep America American 
(From page 13) 


Some of these sinister forces seeking 
to destroy freedom of opportunity and 
the system of competitive capitalism are 
The Axis knows that 
so long as free Americans produce war 


of Axis creation. 


materials under the system of free, pri- 
vate enterprise, and so long as our fight- 
ing men are sustained by steadfast ad- 
herence to all the great American free- 
doms by the folks at home, they cannot 


defeat Americans and their allies 
the battle fronts. 

Then there are those sincere but mis- 
guided Americans who believe that an 
economy planned, controlled and oper- 
ated by government is better than the 
free enterprise system. They believe 
that the capitalistic system is outmoded. 
While wanting the Axis defeated, they 
would accept the Axis type of govern- 
ment planned economy. 


on 
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There are those Americans who, for 
selfish reasons, would so change our 
form of government and our business 
system that they would participate, 
through government, in imposing upon 
the American people what they will not 
admit but in truth would be a totali- 
tarian type of state-operated economy. 
Such persons are to be found in every 
political party, for such selfish and un- 
American views are not confined to 
those of any one political faith. 

We Americans have enjoyed the 
blessings and benefits of our democratic 
institutions, in political, social, religious 
and economic life, without realizing that 
freedom made all of them possible. We 
need a new birth of appreciation of free- 
dom. We need to be as emotionally and 
intellectually responsive to our Ameri- 
can freedoms and as staunch in their 
defense as Germans and Italians have 
been in loyalty to the national socialist 
and fascist ideologies—the very anti- 
thesis of our own way of life. 

America will remain American only 
so long as we, the people, preserve and 
perpetuate freedom of men and their 
enterprises, recognizing these freedoms 
to be inseparable from the democratic 
way of life. 


® 
The Tin Can’s Journey 
to War 


(From page 11) 
100 pounds of tin—salvaged from 40,- 
000 tin cans. 


Tin Essential to War 
At last this tin, now often as 


fine as the best tin which once came out 
of Singapore in far-away Malaya—about 
99.995 % pure—moves under strict war 
regulations to the different factories 
which require tin in the production of 
airplane motors, guns, hand grenades, 
torpedoes, warships, and submarines; 
others of these ingots go to the fur- 
naces which are producing cans and 
containers of food, both for your own 
use in your own kitchen, and for our 
troops here and abroad, and our men at 
sea; still other ingots go to the tech- 
nical laboratories producing supplies for 
the Red Cross, hospitals, Medical Corps, 
and for emergency supplies used by the 
soldier himself in the field when 
wounded and awaiting rescue. 
The Syrette 

No more spectacular proof of the 
essential service of tin in this war has 
appeared than the “syrette.” 

The syrette is a term the Medical 
Corps applies to a little individual mor- 
phine hypodermic syringe. Every sol- 
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Cee 


District 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 


Pacific-Northwest 
Western Canada 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
Montana 
Utah-Idaho 
Louisiana-Miss.-West Tenn. 
Rocky Mountain 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
New England 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois-Eastern lowa 
Indiana 
West Virginia 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
Southwest 
Alabama 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
Texas-Oklahoma 
Michigan 
Nebraska-lowa 
California-Nevada 
Florida 
: Georgia 
; New Jersey 

Carolinas 

Capital 

New York 

Ohio 





dier who goes into battle carries one, 
as well as sailors, marines and coast 
guardsmen. 

The syrette is a tiny thing, gleaming 
in beautiful silver color, about the size 
of the first joint of your little finger. 
It is about the diameter of a lead pencil 
and resembles a very tiny toothpaste 
tube with a needle at the head enclosed 
in transparent plastic. Its pouch must 
be made of tin—100% pure tin. A twist 
of the finger and the plastic covering 
is removed, exposing a sterilized hollow 
needle. It is a simple trick to insert 
this needle near the wound and squeeze 
the little pouch. A single dose of mor- 
phine is thus injected. 

This little syrette is an amazingly 
effective miniature angel of mercy. Un- 
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Place 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chehalis, Wash. 
Regina, Sask. 
Alexandria, Minn. 
Bozeman 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Jackson, Miss. 
Denver, Col. 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Boston, Mass. 
Harrisburg 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Charleston 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Gallup, N. M. 
Montgomery 
Somerset, Ky. 
Fort Wortk Texas 
Lansing 

Omaha, Neb. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Tampa 

Macon 

Trenton 

Durham, N. C. 
Roanoke, Va. 
New York City 
Columbus 


der the shock of a severe wound, or 
burn, or accident, often excruciating 
pain follows. The effect of the shock 
itself may be fatal unless relieved. Here 
the syrette steps in. A soldier lies bleed- 
ing and groaning in the South Seas 
jungle. The Red Cross stretcher bearers 
are perhaps yet hours away. He is alone. 
He opens his first-aid kit, takes out the 
syrette, pinches off the plastic covering, 
inserts the needle point near his wound 
and squeezes the little tin pouch. After 
a few minutes the morphine takes effect, 
his agony subsides and he is able to rest 
and conserve his strength until help 
arrives. 

The Surgeon General of the United 
States Army is proud of the syrette. The 
Medical Corps is enthusiastic about it. 
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District Conventions 


Dates 
Aug. 1-2 
Aug. 16-17 (Tent.) 
Aug. 22-23 
Aug. 22-24 
Aug. 28-29 
Sept. 1-2 
Sept. 5-6 
Sept. 12-14 
Sept. 19-21 
Sept. 21-22 
21-22 
21-23 
26-27 
27-28 
27-29 
3-4 
3-5 
3-5 
5-7 
6-7 
6-7 
8-9 
10-11 (Tent.) 
10-11 
11-12 
13-14 
14-15 
15-16 
19-21 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


This little angel of mercy-100% pure 
tin—will help save the lives of thousands 
and thousands of American boys. 

It is easily conceivable that the tin 
can which you salvaged this morning 
will eventually find its steel in a can; 
non, belching shells somewhere on the 
European front, while its tin, 15,000 
miles away, covers a little syrette, which 
gives a wounded American soldier the 
relief preserve his life 
until he can be rescued. Presently an- 
other part of that same tin can may 


necessary to 


well cover the containers holding the 
precious blood plasma which the Red 
Cross hospital will use to restore the 
blood he has lost, and pave the way to 
his convalescence. Here the journey of 
your tin can ends, 








Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distin uished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





Hew Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 








EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





1000 Outside Rooms Each with 2200 Block — 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
CHICAGO 


A 200Car GARAGE in the 
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building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 











. BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sulficient number of rooms are 
evailable at this rate to supply the 
demand. 
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HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 














Spend more hospitable days .. 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 
—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada, 


- among 





Chateau Front Queb Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century “French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hetel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgory— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
ss Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


TMM on sensi sits 
In New York—It’s 


HOTEL McALPIN 





Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 


Broadway at 34th Street 
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“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
TEXAS 


in SAN ANTONIO, 


§ 300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W ednes day Noon 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 

















Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 





Union Terminal 








The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club 





















A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 
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THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu 
lating ice water, radio loud speak 


. 8 
West Virginia's er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 











Kiwanis Headquarters 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


1700 Pooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 











s+ HOTEL 
i memph *” peRBODY 


"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 








HOTEL 
ke e Springfield, 
tmnt Mass. 


Perfectly appointed , ~ . foas 
madera hetel—teest- W here Kiu anians Meet 
Each Wednesday Noon 


tality and service 
400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 
Gen’! Mor. and Kiwanian 


proof Rooms. 


HOTEL FONTENELLE 





WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Deimar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland 
Catering Manager General Manager 
West End Club Down Town Club 























| IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 


A DeWitt Operated Hotel 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWiITT, 
Manager President 











DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 


The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
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For Men of Affairs 
In 'MONTREAL, CANADA 
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i. KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS perenne 
Esp) in the NATION'S CAPITAL 


















Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 
















SINGL NGLE ROOMS from $4 @© DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 


i; ARLINGTON 


itm, HOTEL and BATHS 





The Travel Wise Stop at... 


Ee Be 















ANIS MEETS NGOR * * * MAIN 
TAEDNEsDAY 615 Famous Maine Food 
ROOMS FROM $1.75 


Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 
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Glass Kggs 


(From page 9) 


of us are clucking and fluffing ourselves 
to try to hatch something out of the 
ylass eggs under us, and are surprised 
that we make no more headway than 
that fool hen? 

Take our politics, for example. Like 
branded cattle, we have allowed profes- 
sional politicians to burn into our hides 
“Republican,” “Democrat,” “Conserva- 
tive,” or “Liberal.” We are herded to 
the polls and vote for the man with our 
party brand, regardless of his ability 
to hold the office. We vote for a man 
for dog catcher, not because he is agile 
and can catch dogs, but because he is a 
Democrat. It is the same way with pre- 
mier or president. We do not inquire 
about his ability, but about the political 
party he represents. 

My own political party has a mule as 
its symbol. I vote for any man branded 
with the mule, forgetting that, with a 
mare for a mama and a jackass for a 
papa, a mule has neither pride of ances- 
try nor hope of posterity. Politically, I 
am trying to hatch out glass eggs. 

It is exactly the same way with our 
religion. We all must cross the River 
Styx to the Promised Land. Old Charon 
no longer runs his ferry. So we have 
built a thousand denominational bridges 
over the Styx, and each of us thinks 
his own particular bridge is the only 
one which will reach the other side. We 
almost hate any man who is trying to 
cross on a different bridge from our 
own. And this in spite of the fact that 
every one of our religions preaches 
humility, charity and toleration! 

No matter how fondly we believe that 
religion is a personal conviction, it is 
nothing of the sort. Every man of us 
learned his religion at his mother’s knee, 
and there is no holier spot on this earth 
than that. Until the day comes when 
we realize that the other fellow also got 
his religious beliefs at his mother’s 
knee, we are setting on glass eggs trying 
to hatch out salvation with prejudice 
rather than with the help of God. 

“The damned Jews are ruining this 
country !” Who said that—you or Hit- 
ler? Both of you, God forgive you! 
Whenever a man finds that he is talking 
like Hitler, it is time for him to pull 
up short. Hitler said it because the Jews 
made him feel inferior. He realized that 
seventy-five per cent of the science for 
which Germany was noted came from 
Jewish scientists. He knew that seventy- 
five per cent of Germany’s vaunted lit- 


erature, music and art came from Jew- 
ish writers, painters and musicians. He 
realized that the Jews were infinitely 
superior to the Germans in every phase 
of finance. These are Hitler’s reasons. 
Let us analyze our own Jewish preju- 
dice and see if we are not setting on 
the same glass eggs that are under 
Hitler. 

I came from the Deep South where we 
are all Ancestor Worshippers. We don’t 
ask a man “Who are you?” We ask him 
“Who was your grandpappy?” We lose 
sight of the fact that ancestor worship- 
pers are like potatoes. All that is any 
good of them is under the ground. The 
fact that your grandpappy was Gen- 
eral Carter, Judge Carter or Bishop 
Carter does not justify the world in 
thinking that you, too, are a great 
warrior, a great legal light or a great 
preacher. If you are trying to live on 
grandpappy’s reputation, you are as dead 
as grandpappy. Every one of us An- 
cestor Worshippers is setting on glass 
eggs with no future in them. 

A man said that once, when he was 
a young man down in Texas, he stole 
just one little flea bitten pony, and they 
called him a horse thief all his life. 
People always remember your misdeeds, 
but your good deeds are soon forgotten 
if you try to rest on your laurels. “Now, 
when I was president of this club—;” 
“When I was governor of this district 
—.” Haven’t you heard those fellows ? 
We all have! All praise to their past 
good work in Kiwanis, but some of them 
are trying to live on their past per- 
formances rather than doing anything 
to help right now. They are setting on 
another nest of glass eggs that can never 
hatch out anything. 

Last, but far from least, are the 
Grudge Holders. We all know the story 
of the Spartan Boy who stole a fox and 
put it inside his shirt. He allowed it to 
gnaw on his vitals for victuals rather 
than betray himself. 

The man who is hugging a grudge 
against some other fellow he thinks 
has done him wrong, is hugging a fox 
to his bosom which will gnaw his heart 
out, ruin his chances for happiness and 
make him much more miserable than he 
can hope to make the other fellow. The 
man who is holding a grudge is setting 
on a nest full of glass eggs, and he can’t 
hatch a happy future out of them. 

We have passed the time when any 
man in Kiwanis can afford to sit on 
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glass eggs. The time for prejudice and 
bigotry is past. Down that street 
marches a company of soldiers. Look 
into their faces as they pass. See if 
you can pick out the Republicans from 
the Democrats; the Conservatives from 
the Liberals. Try to tell me which one 
is Catholic and which one Protestant 
or Holy Roller. Select for me the Jews 
and the Gentiles. Pi the boy from 
across the tracks and tiie boy whose 
family tree is as high as a church 
steeple. Find the boy who is depending 
on his past performances and the boy 
who is depending on the hard work he 
is doing today. Show-me the fellow 
who is holding a grudge and the one 
who is happy because he believes that 
people are good and kind. 

That uniform makes them all the 
same! They are fighting under the red, 
white and blue of the Union Jack and 
the Stars and Stripes. They are risking 
their lives for freedom—our freedom as 
well as their freedom. Freedom of 
speech; freedom of the press; freedom 
of assemblies such as this; freedom to 
worship God according to the dictates 
of their own conscience. 

Let’s get off our nests of the glass 
eggs of bigotry and prejudice and try 
to hatch out something to add to the 
happiness of the world; something to 
speed up the successful conclusion of 
this war! 

I have been talking to you too long. 
I know you are all tired. But do one 
thing for me, won’t you? When you 
stand up, look behind you to see what 
kind of glass eggs you have been 
sitting on! 


Maintaining the Attack 
(From page 8) 


genuity and resourcefulness in main- 
taining contact with nearby clubs de- 
spite transportation difficulties. Our 
Attendance Committees, International, 
district and club, have also been ex- 
ceedingly active and no one can over- 
look the wonderful work that has also 
been done by all of our Program Com- 
mittees. 

The Public Affairs and Public Rela- 
tions Committees have been rendering 
a remarkably fine service in spreading 
abroad the light and warmth of the 
informative spirit of Kiwanis. 

This sphere of influence and activity 
has also been broadened by the dynamic 
manpower program of our Classifica- 
tion and Membership Committees, a 
program that has not only strengthened 
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Kiwanis numerically and financially but 
has opened the doors of opportunity 
for community service to thousands 
of additional public-spirited men who 
today are in consequence proud to be 
able to call themselves Kiwanians. 
Kiwanis has two International com- 
mittees giving post-victory future their 
attention. One is composed of six Past 
International Presidents who have been 
surveying for us the widespread trends 
in thought and purpose that will 
fashion the world to come. It is called 
the Postwar Problems Committee. 
The other is the Postwar Planning 
Committee composed of Kiwanians 
scattered all across the continent. This 
latter committee is charged with the 
responsibility of developing and sub- 
mitting to Kiwanis International sug- 
gestions as to the ways and means by 
which it can best fit itself and our 
clubs into the pattern of postwar 
activity and make our maximum con- 
tribution to the life of the communities 
and nations we seek to serve. The 
North American Way series in The 
Magazine is a part of this pattern. 


Report of Committee on Post-War Problems 
(From page 20) 


the right to deny any man the right of 
employment unless he becomes a mem- 
ber of a labor union? Should not all 
labor unions be made to publish annu- 
ally a full and complete financial state- 
ment? Should labor unions have the 
right to make campaign contributions 
as a union? 

3. To what extent should we go for- 
ward with Social Security? Economi- 
cally, we know, we cannot afford another 
grant of pensions on the same scale as 
at the end of the last war, together 
with Social Security as has been pro- 
posed under the Wagner Bill recently 
introduced in the United States Senate. 
If we are going to enlarge our Social 
Security, then shouldn’t our Pension 
system and Social Security be integrated 
into one system? What do you think? 

4. Do we stand foursquare for Free 
Enterprise, Freedom of the Press and 
Radio, or are we in favor of bureau- 
cratic control by a central government 
over the press, radio and business ? 

The foregoing will, it is hoped, sug- 
gest thoughts for study. We want and 
must have your viewpoint so that we 
may draw sound conclusions as only 
in this way can your committee speak 


Our Business Standards Committee 
is energetically upholding free enter- 
prise as an indispensable part of this 
mosaic. Vocational rehabilitation and 
veterans’ rehabilitation projects must 
also be included in our program. 

The sponsoring of our Key Clubs by 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Work Committee 
is another method we are using to per- 


petuate democratic procedures by en- | | 


couraging our youth to actual partici- 
pation in democratic practices. Inci- 
dentally, these Key Clubs are reservoirs 
into which are flowing fresh springs of 
youth and from which we can reason- 
ably hope to draw, in the future, re- 
freshing and strengthening streams of 
new members. 

Our Underprivileged Child Work 
continues to be at once a source of 
great inspiration and deep concern. 
These children are in many cases 
among the greatest casualties of the 
war and we can never forget that there 
will be no tomorrow for them, but only | 
a long and endless night, unless we 
do our full duty by them even in these | 
difficult times. 





authoritatively on behalf of Kiwanis. 

As has been aptly stated in a recent 
article: “We have an opportunity to 
build a lasting peace. The rocks for its 
foundation must be blasted from the 
quarry of experience, must be shaped 
with the chisels of hard realism, but 
the design for the temple of peace must | 
come from the idealism of men. We can | 
well take a few years to build it, stone | 
upon stone, for if we build well and 





successfully, we shall have brought sal- 
vation to all mankind.” Kiwanis  be- 
lieves in idealism—in cooperation—in | 
the Golden Rule. 
opportunity if each individual will ex- 
press himself so that a collective opinion 
may be arrived at. 

From time to time your committee | 
will, through our magazine, make fur- 


You have a great 


ther suggestions and publish articles 





dealing with suggestions offered. As al- 
ready stated, an article will appear 
shortly in this magazine dealing specifi- 
cally with domestic Canadian problems | 
and will be presented by a Canadian. 
All answers should be typewritten 
and be addressed to the Committee on 
Post-War Problems and sent to Kiwanis | 
General Office, Chicago. | 











ACCLAIMED THE COUNTRY’S 
OUTSTANDING HONOR ROLL 


A Distinctive Masterpiece which must be seen to 
be appreciated. Made of thermo-plastic material. 
Bronze in appearance. Practically unbreakable. 
Dignified and beautiful. Gives Personal Recogni- 
tion to those in the armed services of our 
country. Names easily attached. Number unlimited. 
Flexible arrangement. Can make up any size or 
solve any Honor Roll problem. Write to Kiwanian 
Walter E, Kutch for a photograph of a Kiwanis 
plaque. 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


1401 E. Milwaukee Ave. Detroit, Michigan 














SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely cor- 
rected and normal speech restored. All fear of 
speaking in public removed. Voice restored when 
due to sickness or shock. Speech developed in 
backward children. Martin Hall is the only resi- 


dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders and 
recognized by the American Medical Association, 
For information address: 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Director 
Martin Hall, Box K, Bristol, R. 1. 


An endowed national institute for speech disorders 











You've Done Your Bit 





Buy More 
War Bonds 


Now, Do Your Best! 
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SPEECHES=.. aay” 
gobo ontigen tics. 
Speeches For Every Ocension lection, $1. Public Speak- 
ing pene ual $1.50, Officer's Handbook with aston’ nee 
Gaide, $1 
J oO K E 4 “New Jokes and Humorous Talks’ prepared an 
mailed monthly, $7 « a Speakers’ Joke i 
$1.50. Toastmaster s Humor ‘Guide, $1.50. Btag Night Stories, 


Best Club & Ledge Stunts, $1.50. 
Program Chairman's Fun Book, $1.50. 
Canadians may buy on simple, ap- 


$1.50 
PROGRAM 
Ladies Night Program, $5 
proved plan. Write for details. 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
* 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio . 
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SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, etc. 19” 
front x 18” high x 18” deep, A pi of 
furniture that most every club needs 
of the convenience 
Desk ie built with shelf for extra 
pers, books, ete. Finished with rub- 
per cushioned corners. Light, compact 
sturdy. 
Desks are made only as ordered, and 
fe wire two to four days for delivery. 
b ae a 
tary cat 


Secre slog of ready. 
“OLD =e MANUFAC TURING co. 
505 S. Wells st., Chicas Wabash 2070 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 



















EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands « Record Systems + Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 
Ril 










RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 


% 


views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 


You get full and exclusive use of all 
ordered. No disappointments. Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech or paper to occupy, Free 
circulars Sesniehes. Printed sermons and speeches 
also furnishec 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
705 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG, DEPT K.. MONTREAL, CANADA @ 
SSCHSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSHHSESSSSSSSOSSSCOOSEES. 


research 
material 





AXEL CHRISTENSEN 
Master Mirth Maker and Pianist 


Have him for your Ladies’ Night or Banquet. Up 
to 90 minutes of screamingly funny addresses, 
comedy impersonations, pianologs and piano solos, 
Also Recorded Programs with funny gags and 
stories about your own members! 

Send for terms, endorsements and details. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN BOOKING DEPT. 
Suite 35, Kimball Hall Bldg. Chicago, 4, Ill. 





BUY WAR BONDS 











/ess and a devoted wife. 
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Presenting Don Rice 
(From page 15) 


of 


Masonic bodies. 


is a consistent member 


Scottish Rite and other 


Shrine; he 
He has served the Oakland Forum and 
is active in many local and _ national 
educational endeavors. 

Don’s home life is happy and pleasant 
and one cannot think of him without 
remembering Hazel as a gracious host- 
She shares his 
enthusiasm in their love of golf. They 
and it is said that 
in to Hazel’s 


Her unfailing interest in his 


play often together, 
the score is often turned 
advantage. 


Kiwanis and other community interests 


has always been his incentive and in- 


spiration. She is a lovely congenial 


| friend and these attractive qualities en- 


dear her to all who know her. 

As a citizen Don has contributed fully 
in serving his city because of his desire 
to make it a better place in which to 
He is known 
his unselfishness and honored 
His Kiwanis career 
a study in service as he devotes himself 


establish his home. for 


for his 


offers 


to its ideals and makes its code his own 
With his long years 
Kiwanis experience he has success- 


standard of living. 


fully gained those possessions which 
satisfy him most because of the mental 
gain which comes from such activities. 
makes his club better and he _ be- 
comes happier because of such associa- 
tion. 

His philosophy as to the future may 
be stated in a short paragraph, in which 
he would state that he desires that Ki- 
its full contribution 


wanis shall make 


Harve esting 1s 


followed by the resto- 
that it shall 
carry its burden not by the Central Office 
but by all He 
feels that the International office should 
determine its resources and place them 


to the war effort, 
ration of war’s destruction, 


members in all clubs. 


to serve in the most strategic positions 
and make them the better to serve this 
country now engaged in its battle for 
existence. He is convinced that through 
an enlightened citizenship can the most 
be accomplished to preserve the ideals 
America fights. 
his capacity for friendship 


for which He loves the 
organization ; 
will increase its usefulness; his earnest- 
ness and sincerity will lend his purposes 

leadership as he devotes himself to 
a productive service. 

An anonymous poem now seems ap- 
propriate : 

Each petty hand can steer a ship 

becalmed ; 

But, he that will govern her ends, 

Must know his tides; 

How to shift his sails; 

What she will bear in foul, 

What in fair weathers; 

What her springs are, her leaks, 

And how to stop them; 

What strands, what shelves, 

What rocks do threaten her; 

The forces 

Gusts, storms and tempests. 

When her keel plows Hell, 

And her decks know Heaven; 

Then to manage her 

Becomes the name and office of 

PILOT. 


his currents; 


and nature of all winds, 


YOUR Job 


(From page 1 


Let’s get our thinking straight on this 


| matter. There is no magic hat into 
which we can reach for the needed help. 
Very largely it must come from the 


| people now on hand in the community. 


You and I as members of Kiwanis 


clubs, especially in the smaller towns 
and cities in close contact with the 
rural areas, can help. Last year Ki- 


wanis clubs as a group, and Kiwanians 
as individuals went into the fields and 
orchards and put in untold hours of 
labor. There must be even more of that 
sort of thing this year. 

In many and 


communities schools 


| colleges were closed for a few days so 
| that students might help in a critical 


| 
| 


situation. This too will be repeated 
again this year. In some states forma- 


tion of a Women’s Land Army is in 


progress. In short, every available bit 
of labor must be made use of where it 
is most needed. 

Many 
working on this 
had for 
jectives the promotion of better rural- 
urban relationships. What better way 
to do it than to realize our responsibility 
and help in the harvesting of our food 


groups and organizations are 


problem. Kiwanis has 


many years as one of its ob- 


crop? Then this autumn we can say 

Riley: 

“QO, it’s then’s the times a feller is 
a-feelin’ at his best, 

With the risin’ 
a night of peaceful rest, 

As he 
and goes out to feed the stock 

When the frost is on the pumpkin 


and the fodder’s in the shock.” 


with 


sun to greet him from 


leaves the house, bareheaded, 





















LADIES’ 


You’ll Love It! 


Take this jacket for carefree ease 
—and for that certain poise which 
being “in the know” on style gives 
you! That new low hipline is a 
“flash” from the fashion front. 
Perky shoulders! Suave yoke! 
You will adore its smart distinc- 
tive lines . . . you. will always 
enjoy its caressing warmth. It’s 
tailored of favorite Spun- Ray, 
justly popular for its wear... 
for its beauty! It will be your 
prop and mainstay, season in, 
season out. Select yours from one 
of these seasons latest shades: 
Liberty Blue, Camel Tan, Teal 
Green, or Stop Red. Sizes 12 
to 20. 


4 Hoses THE JACKET 


ve Wanled 


| A 4 Sensational Swing, 


Special | 


Combina- 
tion 
Offer, 
| Both for 
| Only 


$7795 





x 


one ‘man's. Vacket you get two jackets 
$7.95. 


Ideal for Sports-Leisure 
Here’s a sturdy “he-man’s jacket 
of a thousand and one uses that 
will keep pace with the fastest 
tempo of your busy day. Cut for 


real comfort—of ‘“Spun-Ray”— 
magically flexible, water-repellent 
and shape-retaining as well as 


warm. Snappy yoked back. Genu- 
ine leather buttons for looks and 
wear. Grand, deep, saddle pockets. 
Split sides—so stride along as you 
will. You'll live in it from dawn 
til night. Choose Camel Tan with 
the following choice of harmoniz- 
ing colors: Forest Green, Harbor 
Blue, or Luggage Brown. Check 
your size from 34 to 50 on the 
order coupon to the right. 


po ant Here’s the Jacket “‘buy’’ 


/ A in one to a you the finest, 
smartest jacket you't 
pa ig Sai price. And when you 


Men's only 4? 


Hurry! Quantities 
Are Limited 





Save 95Sc! Everyone—wife and husband, 
girl-friend and beau will want to order 
matching jackets in combination on this 
special bar gain SEND NO 
MONEY! We'll ship C©.Q.0. plus a few 
cents postage. If you don’ % agree this is the 
greatest Jacket Bargain you’ve ever seen for 
the price, return it within 10 days and 
your money will be cheerfully refunded. 





waiting for. Here’s qual- 
tyle “comfort and durability all 





find anywhere, 








together—one lady’s and 


for only 


SEND NO MONEY—RUSH THIS COUPON! 





ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART, Dept. 1852, 

500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: Send me the SPUN-RAY Jackets indicated below, C.0.D. I 

must be fully satisfied wit my purchase or will return within 10 days 
for refund. 
Name Please 
Address write 
a eee parts siiwedédaghcesnidasadead uaceakers SRA acs ceicikcaxiecuce plainly 
LADY’S JACKET | Liberty Teal Stop 


| Camel 
Blue Tan 
Check color wanted | | | 
Combination Price for _! Man’s and | Lady’s Jacket BOTH only $7.95 
MAN’S JACKET Camel Tan| Harbor Forest 
Sale Price, $4.95 with these Blue Green 
Check color wanted colors 


CHECK “SIZE WANTED 
. 180,200, MAN’S 36 (0, 386, 400, 420, 440 
ASE AMOUNTS TO: $ » C. 0. D. 


Green Red 














geage 
Brown 
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HERE'S A JOB 


FOR YOUR 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 














Display this striking new Kiwanis poster in 


blue, yellow and white, with your club name 
printed on it, in your town. This is one of the best jobs you can do in making your 


community Kiwanis-conscious, and in pushing the war effort. 





This is a full size 24 sheet poster, 9 by 21 feet. Cost is only $2 


each postpaid, plus $1.50 total for imprinting your club name on 


Display in 
Your District 
Convention Hall 


Order one of these beauti- 


any quantity of posters ordered. 


See your local billboard company. In most cases it will be glad 


to donate from one to a dozen boards for this community purpose. 


Every Kiwanis club in a community with billboard facilities ful posters with cloth back 
should display one or more of these posters. and eyelets for hanging for 
your convention hall. Price 

coabeteetebeecetettecedetede debe $10.50 postpaid. Also be sure 


Oe ee ee ee OO Oat OO Ot OP Oa OL EO OS 


to have town in which dis- 
trict convention is held well 
KI WANI S I N TER NA TI ON A L posted during the convention. 


520 North Michigan Avenue . Chicago, Illinois 














